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“The Nick and Bend Test” illustrated here, exempli- 
fies the internal fibrous and uniform structure of 
“H.B.” and “Ajax” Iron Chain and is further evidence 
that every link will hold for the purpose intended. 


They are both exceptionally high grade products, pos- 
sessing distinct differences in material and dimensions 
of links to meet the special requirements of the users. . 
Each has these essential qualities: 


Hardness sufficient to withstand abrasion when used upon 
Dredges and Steam Shovels; 


Ductility that will absorb shock loads when used upon 
Wrecking Units; and 


Tensile Strength sufficient to carry—with the highest factor 
of safety—heavy loads imposed when employed with 
Cranes, Hoists, Slings or for other severe and 
exacting usage where ,absolute 








Dependability is required. 


The name “H.B.” or “Ajax” stamped every 
six feet on a Dredge or Heavy Duty Chain is positive 
assurance of proof-tested and guaranteed dependability 
in quality and service. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 


World’s Largest Chain Manufacturers 
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Railroad grade crossing accidents and deaths resulting there- 
from are increasing from year to year at an appalling rate. 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce 


“Arouse Commission for 1919 show that 6,400 
the people were killed or injured in such 
Public” accidents during that year and that of 


this number 4,790, or about 75 per 
cent, resulted from collisions between trains and automo- 
biles. On the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe lines east of 
Albuquerque, N. M., the number of crossing accidents in 
1920 was a little over 20 per cent greater than in 1919. The 
Baltimore & Ohio, in a check made during the month of 
April, 1921, at its crossings in Chicago, found 550 instances 
where drivers of automobiles, in crossing the tracks, failed 
entirely to either look, listen, or take any other precautions 
to avoid being struck by a train. Such is the condition over 
the entire country. The problem confronting the railroads 
is to devise some way to arouse the public to this situation. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Illinois Central and 
other roads have inaugurated campaigns to eliminate cross- 
ing accidents in which they have gone direct to the news- 
papers in the territory served by their lines, supplying them 
with data and articles which the papers are carrying to their 
readers. This is the most effective method that can be used 
to give the public the education on the subject that it needs. 


One of the most serious blows at efficiency of operation for 
which the Railroad Administration is responsible was the 
abolition of piece work. By this step 


Restoration J] labor was reduced to a level and 
of the incentive for special effort was re- 
Incentive moved. While piece work had re- 


ceived its widest application in the 
mechanical department, it was also receiving serious consid- 
eration from maintenance officers when the roads were taken 
over by the government. It had long been maintained by 
many maintenance of way officers that their work did not 
lend itself to standardization of operations to such an extent 
that standard schedules could be prepared. They pointed 
out the differences in local conditions, the variations due to 
interference from traffic, etc., which affected the output of 
their gangs. However, as pointed out in an article in an- 
other column, these objections have been found to be more 
imaginary than real on at least two railways which had 
adopted piece work systems for maintenance of way work 
on an extensive scale, on one of which it was in effect for 
upward of six years. It was found from extended experi- 
ence that there was surprising uniformity in the perform- 
ance of gangs in different territories and that the effect of 
local conditions was far less than had been supposed. It 
was also found that from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of all 
of the work ordinarily done by maintenance forces could be 
scheduled. Records for an extended period demonstrated 
that the men can earn bonuses and that bonuses did afford 
an incentive for many of the gangs, the bonus payment on 
one road averaging over $15,000 per month or about five per 
cent of the total payroll of the force concerned. The main- 
tenance of way department has long suffered from the flat 
rate paid to experienced and inexperienced employees alike 


which in effect denies recognition of the value of experience 
and skill. The bonus system offered a means of rewarding 
special industry, skill and experience and thereby creates an 
incentive for the men to exert themselves and to remain in 
the service as they become more proficient. Some incentive 
of this character is necessary if the railways are to increase 
the efficiency of their operations. 


A British correspondent at Valparaiso, Chile, has written in 
exulting terms in an important London weekly telling of the 
offer of credit by an English financial 


Britain house for the construction of a new 
Scores railway line, better than the present 
in Chile one, from Valparaiso, Chile, to Santi- 


ago. The financiers stipulate, he says, 
that the work of construction must be done by a British firm. 
The correspondent indicates, furthermore, that the terms of 
this offer, which will run upwards of $15,000,000, are much 
more liberal as to security and interest than American bankers 
are generally disposed to grant. This is the most important 
evidence thus far that Britain is making progress in regaining 
her old supremacy in South American railway markets and 
the spectacle is not one which indicates any particular com- 
petitive strength of Americans in that field. A long term 
credit overcomes the temporary barrier of adverse exchange 
rates. There is no good reason why British investment funds 
should be more readily available for such purposes than our 
own—in fact the contrary might well be expected. At any 
rate, there is slight chance of a return to normal in our world 
trade until American investors are attracted in important 
numbers to foreign credits. In March last year, our exports 
were valued at almost a billion dollars. In March of this 
year they had fallen to $384,000,000. When these figures are 
understood it is not necessary to go much farther to find one 
of the primary causes for business depression in this country. 


In the minds of a goodly proportion of the people, public 
utilities commissions can have but one function—to reduce 
rates. As long as the regulatory bodies 
fulfilled this prerogative in good meas- 
ure they were popular, but when, as 
a consequence of the decreased value 
of the dollar, it became necessary to 
raise rates, the popular acclaim for the state commission was 
overwhelmed by the cry for “home rule.” As a consequence, 
bills have been introduced in many of the legislatures calling 
for the abolition of the commission or providing for the 
tinkering of public utility laws which promise to do serious 
harm, unless the resultant reduction in the effectiveness of 
state regulation will serve to strengthen the arm. of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. As an illustration of present 
tendencies, House Bill No. 741 now before the Illinois legis- 
lature proposes to wipe the slate clean and provide an entirely 
new commission, completely under the control of the party 
in power. It provides definitely for independent utility regu- 
lation by any city or “transportation district” which may 
desire “home rule”, such regulation to be exercised by the 
city council or any other body designated. That the framers 
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of this bill have been prompted entirely by political expe- 
diency is plain in every line of the act as drawn. It is 
politics from start to finish. Even the pass privilege to state 
officers, which died so hard in Illinois, would be restored 
under this act, while arrangements for complete circumven- 
tion of civil service, and for a larger personnel, increased 
salaries and a tenure of service for commissioners ‘coincident 
with the gubernatorial term would provide fat picking for 
the politicians in power. All that has been done in many 
years to reduce the politics and increase the fairness and 
efficiency in regulation of public utilities would speedily 
be undone. 


In a period like that of the past few years and which will 
probably continue for a time, operating, engineering and 
maintenance officers have an oppor- 
tunity to realize the advantages of 
farsightedness in permanent roadway 
construction. The roads which adopted 
the policy of securing permanency in 
bridges, buildings and other structures in the more prosperous 
days previous to the war and at the same time attempted to 
follow, as nearly as possible, the same standards in their 
track, now have much to be thankful for. While such roads 
may now show deterioration when compared to their own 
previous standards, they are still well above the general aver- 
age just as they have been in the past and just as they will 
be no doubt in the future. Lines of dense traffic which were 
laid with heavy rail on tie-plates and creosoted ties are now 
reaping the benefit of their efforts, for such tracks can still 
be maintained to fair standards at an expenditure, small 
compared with that which would be necessary if it were not 
for those improvements. Roads with concrete and other types 
of permanent structures are worrying little about where the 
money for renewals or reconstruction can be found because 
there is little or none to be done. Roads that have made 
similar expenditures for permanent track construction are 
not spending anywhere near the amount of money for this 
class of work that must be expended on other roads because 
of the lack of permanence in their construction methods. 
Permanent construction pays in both good and bad times, 
but is most appreciated in the latter. It is a policy which 
cannot be carried out all at once, but the benefits of which 
will assume considerable proportions in a short time if a 
little toward that end is done each year. The saying “Do 
well what you do” may be trite but it is still good advice 
nevertheless. 


Permanence 
in Railway 
Construction 


Since there is a wide diversity of opinion among railroad 
men regarding many questions of engine terminal design and 
operation, it is not surprising to find 

Engine Truck a lack of agreement on the proper loca- 
and Tender Wheel tion and construction of engine — 

i and tender wheel drop pits. The nee 

— for such pits, however, is acknowledged 
by a large majority of railroad men who admit that the num- 
ber now installed is entirely inadequate. Some of the roads 
reporting to the American Railway Association Committee 
on Engine Terminals recommended the installation of sep- 
arate drop pits to handle tender wheels, while others felt that 
a single pit should serve for both engine truck and tender 
wheels. Whatever the decision as to number and location, 
these drop pits should now be installed to suit local condi- 
tions and in accordance with the best judgment of mechanical 
officers in charge. The advantages of auxiliary drop pits are 
numerous. Heavy locomotive front ends will not have to be 
jacked up to remove the trucks and change defective wheels. 
If a pair of tender wheels develops flat spots or chipped 
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flanges, if a journal is cut or a journal box broken, the 
wheels can be readily changed without jacking up the tender. 
If the defective wheels happen to be in the front truck, the 
drop pit eliminates cutting the tender, disconnecting the 
drawbar, safety bars, air and steam lines and automatic 
stoker connections when the locomotive is stoker fired. A 
large amount of manual work is thus saved and the locomo- 
tive is returned to service quickly. The installation of suit- 
able drop pits to facilitate the ready changing of engine truck 
and tender wheels will pay large returns on the comparatively 
small investment involved due to three facts. First, and: most 
important, the locomotive will be held out of service a shorter 
length of time; second, the actual cost of changing the 
wheels will be reduced due to the shorter time and less 
manual work involved; and third, if wheels can be changed 
easily, minor defects will be immediately repaired and the 
general standard of engine truck and tender wheel mainte- 
nance raised. 


The Reduction in Railway Wages 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the Railroad Labor Board on 
June 1 regarding reductions in wages to be put in effect 
on July 1 shows what the board intends to do regarding the 
entire subject of wages. In the cases of the railways that are 
technically before it, it has granted reductions averaging 
about 12 per cent. It intends to make corresponding reduc- 
tions on all other railways as they apply for them. The 
largest reduction is in the wages of section men, who are un- 
skilled workers, and who are reduced 18 per cent, or from 
a daily basis of $3.70 to $3.02. This puts section labor back 
where it was before the wage award on July 20, 1920, but 
leaves its wages averaging almost 38 cents an hour, which 
is more than is being paid in most other industries. 

Most of the reductions in wages amount to about nine 
per cent, including those of employees performing such 
widely varying duties as machinists, carmen, switchmen and 
yard foremen. The reduction in the wages of passenger lo- 
comotive engineers is only about seven per cent. The ad- 
vance in wages granted by the Labor Board last July ran 
at the rate of almost $775,000,000 a year, or an average of 
22 per cent, while on the basis of the same number of men 
who were employed in 1920 the reductions now announced 
amount to something over $400,000,000, or an average of 
about 12 per cent. 

The decision should be satisfactory to the employees. It 
cannot be received with satisfaction by the railways. The 
reductions which have occurred in the cost of living and 
in the wages paid in other industries since the present wages 
were fixed would have justified a larger reduction in rail- 
way wages. ‘The decision leaves the railways and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an unhappy position. The 
public believes that a large reduction in railway expenses 
will result from the decision of the Labor Board announcing 
the abrogation of the national agreements. It has given 
little consideration to the fact that the Labor Board specifi- 
cally recognized the principle of the eight-hour day, thereby 
rendering impracticable a large part of the savings the rail- 
ways estimated could be made by abrogation of the national 
agreements. Furthermore, the public does not understand 
that all the remaining points involved in the national agree- 
ments controversy are still unsettled. Although the Labor 
Board has ordered abrogation of the national agreements, 
the representatives of the labor unions on individual rail- 
ways, under instructions from their national officers, are 
demanding the retention of practically every rule in the 
national agreements. Their purpose apparently is to throw 
the entire controversy back into the hands of the Labor 
Board. At any rate, the Labor Board’s decision regarding 
national agreements has thus far settled nothing and there- 
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fore nobody knows what savings, if any, it finally will cause. 
Not only, however, does the public apparently believe that 
large reductions in expenses have been made certain by the 
national agreements’ decision, but in addition it now re- 
ceives news of a reduction in wages which to it seems large, 
but which really will reduce the excessive operating expenses 
of the railways only by about seven per cent. 

With the public being led to believe that very large reduc- 
tions in operating expenses are in sight there is going on 
an extensive agitation for large reductions in freight rates. 
The reductions in operating expenses that are in sight are 
not sufficient to justify substantial reductions in rates. 
Even when the railways in the last four months of 1920 were 
handling a large business they were failing at the rate of 
about $500,000,000 a year to earn an annual net return at 
the rate of six per cent on their valuation. Since the big 
slump in business began they have been earning almost no 
net return at all. In the face of these facts it is plain that 
if the railways are to be set upon their feet financially, and 
enabled to put their properties in good shape again and in- 
crease their facilities sufficiently to handle the country’s 
traffic when business revives, substantial reductions of rates 
must be indefinitely postponed. A general reduction of even 
eight and one half per cent in freight rates alone would re- 
duce the earnings of the railways as much as the entire re- 
ducticn in wages granted will reduce their expenses. This 
would leave them as badly off as they would be without any 
reduction of wages, and would not satisfy any of those who 
are agitating for a large reduction in rates. 

The things the country will need most from the railways 
in the immediate future are, first, improvements in the physi- 
cal properties which will enable the roads to handle the 
traffic that will be offered when business revives, and, sec- 
ondly, readjustments in rates which will eliminate discrim- 
inations and inconsistencies resulting from the horizontal ad- 
vances which have been made and the reduction of such 
rates as can be shown to be actually hindering or prevent- 
ing the movement of traffic. The rehabilitation and expan- 
sion of the properties necessary to enable the roads to give 
good and adequate service cannot be secured unless the roads 
are allowed to earn larger net returns, and they cannot do 
this if any considerable general reductions in rates are to be 
made in the near future. As to the readjustments needed, 
testimony presented to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce shows that these are in process of being made 
now. The general tendency of rates should be, and will be, 
downward in future, but the decision of the Labor Board 
precludes any substantial general reductions in the near 
future. 


A Bad Freight Car Situation 


PY 1917 there were in service on the Class I railways of 
the United States 2,479,500 freight cars, the largest num- 
ber owned in the history of the railroads. Since that time 
each succeeding year has seen a decline in the number of 
freight cars. There were 81,600 less in service in 1918 than 
in 1917 and 36,800 less in 1919 than in 1918. In 1920 
there was a further decrease of 8,200 cars. In 1918 and 
1919 the average capacity increased from 41.5 tons to 41.6 
and 41.9 tons respectively. Each year, therefore, marked 
a decrease over the preceding year in the aggregate tonnage 
capacity as well as in the number of cars. In 1920 the 
average capacity had increased to 43 tons so that in spite of 
a decrease of over 8.000 in the number of cars, there was a 
material increase in the aggregate tonnage capacity, which, 
however, was still considerably less than in 1917. 

From these facts two conclusions are inevitable: First, 
that the cars ordered by the Railroad Administration in 
1918 and 1919 were entirely inadequate, both in number 
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and in aggregate capacity, to replace those retired during 
those two years, and second, that the railroad companies 
have vigorously attacked the problem of restoring the coun- 
try’s freight car resources during the short period since the 
properties were returned to them for management. 

But, notwithstanding the manner in which the tide of 
depression has been stemmed, the condition of the equip- 
ment at the present time is a matter of grave concern to rail- 
way managements and the shipping public alike. Of the 
2,479,500 freight cars in service in 1917, about 5.7 per cent, 
or 141,300, were in bad order when the railroads entered 
the period of federal control on January 1, 1918, leaving 
2,338,200 freight cars in condition for actual service. On 
May 1 of this year, according to the semi-monthly report of 
the Car Service Division, there were 310,000 freight cars in 
bad arder out of a total of 2,352,900 cars, leaving 2,042,900 
freight cars in serviceable condition. At present, therefore, 
the Class I roads have over 295,000 less cars fit for actual 
service than they had at the beginning of government con- 
trol. Furthermore, during 1918 the number of bad order 
cars requiring heavy repairs varied from 85,000 to 96,000 
and constituted from 50 to 60 per cent of the total number 
of bad order cars. Of the 310,000 cars now in bad order, 
228,200, or 74 per cent, are in need of heavy repairs. 

In 1917 the railroads handled the largest volume of traf- 
fic in their history up to that time, but under conditions 
which clearly indicated the need for more cars. The year 
1920 again broke all records for the volume of traffic and 
this business was handled with about 160,000 less cars ac- 
tually in condition for service than were available in 1917. 
This accomplishment marked the highest effectiveness ever 
attained in the utilization of freight cars, but it was at- 
tained by the adoption of some methods to the permanency 
of which the shipping public could hardly be expected to 
agree. It is improbable that equal effectiveness, not to men- 
tion a further increase, can be maintained indefinitely, 

The railroads now face a revival of business. Since the 
last week in March, when car loadings reached their lowest 
point with the exception of one other full week during the 
vear, there has been a steady increase in car loadings, which 
increase for the week ending May 14, amounted to 12.5 per 
cent in a period of six weeks. The movement of coal is 
increasing and must continue to do 30 if the country is to 
catch up on the winter’s supply. With the grain harvest 
approaching, there is an unusually large amount of last 
year’s crop still to be moved and already in some localities 
it is becoming difficult to meet the demand for grain carry- 
ing cars. 

With prospects of an accelerating business revival the 
railroads have about 134,000 fewer cars immediately fit for 
service than were available during the period of heavy traf- 
fic last year. To handle a volume of traffic approaching 
that of the late summer and early fall of last year under 
these conditions would require a new record in car mileage 
and car loading, which would be accompanied by car short- 
ages, forced car distribution and embargoes—expensive alike 
to the railroad and the shipper. 

In order to restore the number of cars fit for service to 
last year’s figure, the number of bad order cars must be re- 
duced by 134,000 and this reduction must come very largely 
from the 228,000 cars requiring heavy repairs. Under nor- 
mal conditions the daily output of repaired cars will prob- 
ably average 10 per cent heavy repairs and 90 per cent light 
repairs and it is evident that if no move is made to clear up 
the present abnormal accumulation of heavy repair work un- 
til there is again a demand for cars, the accumulation will 
be reduced with difficulty and only at the expense of inade- 
quate attention to much of the equipment. This accumula- 
tion of bad order cars is one of the results of the bitterest 
struggle for corporate existence that railway managements 
have ever had to face and for many of them the end of the 
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period of stress is not yet in sight. Others, however, are in 
a position to anticipate a reasonably certain improvement 
in business conditions and such roads should immediately 
bend every effort to the task of restoring their idle equip- 
ment to a fit condition for effective service. ; 

But the burden of meeting the demands of reviving busi- 
ness does not rest with the railroads alone. Shippers must 
in a measure share the responsibility. It is a practical im- 
possibility to provide a supply of freight cars or of other 
essential facilities large enough to handle all of the business 
offered when a year’s requirements of the country are crowded 
into a few months. Like any other machine the capacity 
of the railroads is limited and output can best be secured 
by steady operation. For his own advantage, therefore, 
every shipper and every receiver of freight in a position to 
anticipate the revival of normal business activities should 
make the fullest possible immediate use of the railroads, 
thus saving himself delay and uncertainty later. At the 
same time he wild assist in relieving the congestion at the 
inevitable peak of traffic which is to come, besides supplying 
the revenues so essential for the immediate adoption of a 
vigorous policy of equipment rehabilitation by the railroads 
as a whole. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


TT? Cuicaco, St. PAuL, MInNEAPOLIS & OMAHA operates 
1,749 miles of railway, of which it owns all but 70 miles 
operated under trackage rights. This mileage lies principally 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska, but the lines extend 
also into lowa and South Dakota. The property is controlled 
by the Chicago & North Western through majority stock 
ownership of the preferred and common stock. Inasmuch as 
it is related to the North Western, although operated sep- 
arately, our discussion of the annual report can be brief, for 
much that has been said about the North Western applies also 
to the Omaha. 

Taking into consideration the standard return for January 
and February, the guaranty for the guaranty period and the 
net railway operating income for the remaining four months 
of the year, the operations of the Omaha in 1920 permitted 
that road to earn a surplus, after the payment of 7 per cent 
on the preferred stock and 5 per cent on the common stock, of 
$871,684. This compares with $660,732 in 1919, when the 
property was under federal control. It was considerably in 
excess of the surplus earned in 1917, the last year prior to 
federal control, when after the payment of the same dividends 
the surplus was $402,603. It by no means rivaled, however, 
the figure for 1916, when there was a surplus of $1,627,754 
after the payment of 7 per cent dividends on both the common 
and preferred stocks. 

The business done by the Omaha in 1920 was in excess of 
that in 1919. The traffic handled in the first eight months of 
the year was in excess of that handled in the corresponding 
months of 1919. In the last four months, however, the traffic 
handled was less than in the corresponding months of 1919. 
October, 1920, was the best month of the year, but there was 
not as much traffic handled in that month as in October, 1919. 
After October the traffic fell off rapidly and the December, 
1920, and January, 1921, figures were the lowest for some 
time. It was presumably the large amount of traffic handled 
in October and the fairly high average for September that gave 
the road a net railway operating income sufficient for it to 
better its 1919 earnings. ‘The falling off in traffic after these 
months is the familiar example of a railroad being unable to 
realize on the increases in rates established in August to com- 
pensate for increases in labor costs. 

In the review of the Chicago & North Western’s report, 
which appears in these columns this week, there was extended 
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comment on the fact that the operations of the North Western 
and Omaha were characterized by train loads and figures of 
car utilization below the averages for neighbor roads. It 
is hardly necessary to repeat what has already been said about 
the North Western in these brief comments concerning the 
Omaha. Nevertheless, it is of interest to observe that although 
the Omaha had in 1920 an average of net tons per train— 
revenue and non-revenue freight—of 448, it has been mak- 
ing steady increases in its train load over a period of years. 
The average of net tons per train in 1920, that is 448, com- 
pared with 459 in 1919, but it represented increases over the 
figures of 429 in 1917; 414 in 1916; 360 in 1915; 331 in 
1914, etc. 

It would appear, nevertheless, that the Omaha has not gone 
after heavy train loading in quite the fashion which has char- 
acterized the operations of many other roads. The Omaha 
succeeded in 1920 in getting an average load per loaded car 
of 23.9 tons; the average car miles per day were 22.2 and 
the ton-miles daily per car were 393. The first of these three 
figures was the same as in 1919, the latter two represented 
increases over 1919. 

The following gives the figures for operation in 1920 as 
compared with those for 1919: 


1920 1919 


Mileage operated 
reight revenue 


1,749 1,749 
$20,845,728 $18,335,828 


PS SS... cencemebewhneese 8,272,351 7,589,842 
FOGG GUGTRTHER TOTORNE. 2 600 ccc ccccccccceese 31,911,606 27,732,018 
Maintenance of way expenses............ 4,907,551 3,838,174 
Maintenance of equipment................ 6,273,265 5,230,102 
IN ot cece fh aedakusaewawice 380,648 265,361 
Transportation expenses .............4.. 15,251,523 13,079,739 
Tetel GRC GHGS 666666 0 cccvceccses 27,957,338 23,316,464 
Net from railway operations.............. 3,954,267 4,415,653 
MEN, olka s-4snal ee oki aad amEd © ankcin eam a he cad 1,568,349 1,309,002 
Net railway operating income................ 2,420,322 2,677,245 


The foregoing figures are not given in the report, but are taken from 
the December. 1920, monthly report to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The corporate income account is given in brief as follows: 





1920 1919 
i CU. aries eae eeeeweedes  — auaiwlatecs $4,934,790 
Compensation, January and February........ ere 
Net railway operating income, March 1 to 
I SUE, avecalafa ks twi oa srecearam eae & eam aieee eS eee 
IN or aig Gree eaten CANO meee EO 2,740,197 season 
MN REINS 3. atargteig 4 ieee! o <kce quel atmumnae cats 5,075,879 5,031,160 
TE Cicng 5s menaced eee sis RaeaawTen ees 2,587,670 2,376,718 
Dividends— 8 
Peeneered. F Gee GR. 6 cos ikc csc swesscees 788,151 788,151 
ee SS ere eer 927,835 927,835 
Balamece income for YOOT.. . .<..0cescceccscves $87 1,684 $660,732 


Chicago & North Western 


HE CHrtcaco & NortH WESTERN is another of that large 
number of railroads which in 1920 did a record business 
but which were unable, because of increased costs of opera- 
tion, to reflect that fact in net earnings. The corporate in- 
come account for 1920 showed gross income amounting to 
$23,811,563 after the accrual of dividend income, etc.; the 
compensation for the first two months of the year while the 
property was still under federal control, and the guaranty for 
the following six months, as compared with gross income in 
1919 amounted to $24,140,709. The net income after the 
payment of interest, etc., was $12,545,856 in 1920 and in 
1919, $14,088,104. In June, 1920, because of the uncer- 
tainties in the railway situation at the time, the company 
reduced its dividend on the preferred stock from 8 to 7 per 
cent and on the common stock from 7 to 5 per cent, thereby 
reducing the dividend payments in the amount of $3,127,000 
as between the two years. The net for 1920, therefore, was 
$3,633,979 as compared with $2,030,307 in 1919. 

The trend of the amount of traffic handled on the North 
Western in 1920 was fairly typical of that on the railways of 
the country as a whole. The road did more business in every 
month of 1920 than in the corresponding months of 1919 
with the single exception of April, when the outlaw strikes 
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cut down the ton-miles handled about one half from March. 
The month of September was the best for the entire year, but 
after that month the traffic decreased rapidly, thereby pre- 
venting the road from realizing on the increases in rates 
which were granted to offset the increases in labor and other 
costs. 

Another interesting feature of the year’s developments was 
a rather marked change in the traffic handled. This change 
is shown in the following table: 





Per cent 
1920 1920 1919 increase 

Revenue Percent Percent or decrease in 

tons of total of total number of tons 
Products of —S. $7,744,549 12.85 16.36 —8.94 
Products of animals.. 2,333,186 3.87 5.69 —21.15 
Products of mines...... : 29:598,508 49.10 41.49 37.24 
Products of forests..... 6,883,662 11.42 12.62 4.96 
Manufactures .....c00. 10,650,551 17.67 16.91 21.20 

Total, including misc. 

OR: GC. Bivens cbwnne 60,275,207 - 100.00 100.00 15.96 
Bituminous coal........ 10,254,478 17.01 13.03 $4.35 
OO na a 5c ei etaneuees 14,338,669 23.79 18.99 45.26 


The total tons of revenue freight carried in 1920 were 
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operated in 1919, in which year the total miles of line were 
8,090. The increase in mileage is not due to any extension 
of the system; it is due to the acquiring last April by the 
parent company of various proprietary companies which for- 
merly were controlled by entire ownership of capital stock 
and, in some cases, also leased. The lines acquired were 11 
in number, the more important of which were: The Wyoming 
& Northwestern from Casper, Wyo., to Lander, 148 miles; 
the Pierre, Rapid City & North Western, Fort Pierre, S. 
Dak., to Rapid City, 164 miles; the Belle Fourche Valley, 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak., to Newell, 24 miles, and the James 
River Valley & North Western, Blunt, S. Dak., to Gettys- 
burg, 40 miles. The result of these changes is that the North 
Western is now a completely knit system consisting entirely 
of mileage which it owns. The savings in the way of ac- 
counting and records from this change will probably be 
considerable. 

The North Western’s lines traverse a prosperous territory, 
from which it derives a traffic of large volume and varied 
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The Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


crease of 15.96 per cent. The table points out that this in- 
crease was made up principally from increases in the ton- 
-nage of bituminous coal and ores, whereas there was a decided 
decrease in farm products. The tonnage of bituminous coal 
increased as between the two years in the amount of 51 per 
cent, that of ores 45 per cent and in products of mines in 
general 37 per cent. There was also an increase in manu- 
factures of 21 per cent. With the decrease in products of 
agriculture, amounting to 8.94 per cent, and in products of 
animals amounting to 21 per cent, the final result was that 
products of mines, which in 1919 made up but 41.49 per 
cent of the total traffic, in 1920 made up 49.10 per cent. The 
manner in which the wheat growers held back their wheat 
for higher prices during the latter part of 1920 received no 
small amount of attention at the time. The rather striking 
result of holding back the farm products on the traffic of an 
important system is, nevertheless, of more than passing 
interest. 

The Chicago & North Western now operates 8,402 miles 
of line extending over nine states. Of this total mileage it 
owns 8,329 and operates 73 under trackage rights. This 
igure of miles operated is a considerable increase over that 


of maintenance and construction. It is well regarded by 
shippers and the service given is generally recognized as 
satisfactory. ‘The company is rather noted for its conserva- 
tism. This was shown in 1920 in the decision to reduce the 
dividend on both the common and preferred stock. Other 
writers have also called the North Western conservative be- 
cause it has not sought to build or obtain a connection to 
the Pacific Coast, such as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul obtained by building its Puget Sound extension, or the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy was given by its being ac- 
quired by the Hill lines. However, this view does not appear 
to have much weight, particularly in view of the relation- 
ships of the North Western with the Union Pacific. 
Nevertheless, it will have to be admitted that the North 
Western has apparently been a bit more conservative in mat- 
ters of operation than some of its neighbors. With a tonnage 
of coal aggregating 13 to 17 per cent of the total tonnage, 
ores 19 to 24 per cent, or, of products of mines as a whole, 
41 to 49 per cent, it might be expected that the revenue 
train load would have reached a high average. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. It should be clearly recognized in com- 
paring the average train load of the North Western with that 
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of other roads in the same territory that the comparatively 
small increases in its train load have been due to the policy 
consistently followed by the management in developing the 
property and based upon the belief that the public is better 
served by operating comparatively light trains at rela- 
tively high speeds than by operating tonnage trains at 
low speeds. ‘The North Western is well equipped in the 
way of motive power as far as the number of locomo- 
tives and their condition is concerned. It has not, however, 
gone in for heavy power. For example, it received from the 
Railroad Administration 35 six-wheel switching locomotives, 
but no heavy freight engines. In 1920 it placed orders for 
40 heavy freight locomotives; these were Mikado locomotives 
with a total weight in working order of 302,000 lb. and simi- 
lar to those which were ordered in 1917. By way of com- 
parison, it should be noted that the U. S. R. A. standard 
heavy Mikado has a total weight of 322,000 lb. The 
average revenue train load on the North Western in 1920 
was 452 tons. For purposes of comparison, however, one 
must use the figure of net tons per train—revenue and non- 
revenue combined. In 1920 this was 552 tons. This com- 
pared with 530 tons in 1919, but 1919 was a low year in this 
respect, for in 1917 the net tons per train were 544. The 
figure for 1917 represented, it is true, an increase over 1915 
and 1916, but it is nevertheless significant that there should 
have been an increase of but eight tons in the net tons per 
train as between the averages of 1917 and 1920. 

Further than that, it also develops that despite its oppor- 
tunities for heavy train loading, the North Western, besides 
not having made much progress in the past three years, is 
operating with train loads that are considerably below those 
of its neighbors in the same or adjoining territory. Thus, 
the net tons per train in 1920 were for the Burlington, 766; 
Great Western, 629; St. Paul, 631. 

Other figures that are usually regarded as indicating the 
efficiency of a road’s operations are the tons per loaded car, 
the car miles per day and the ton-miles daily per car. The 
North Western in 1920 had a figure of tons per loaded car of 
26.3 as compared with 24.0 in 1919. This is a good figure 
and rather better than the average for the roads whose train 
loads were mentioned above. The figure of car miles per 
day, averaged in 1920 only 21.5. 

Despite what may be said about the North Western’s fail- 
ure or lack of desire to secure a heavy train load, it is still 
a fact that the North Western has adopted a progressive 
policy as to the matter of keeping the amount of equipment 
up to the mark. As has been noted, there were received from 
the Railroad Administration 35 six-wheel switching locomo- 
tives. The North Western was also allocated 3,250 cars, 
including 1,000 50-ton box, 1,250 40-ton box and 1,000 
50-ton composite gondola cars. During 1920 the road placed 
orders for 40 Mikado and 20 Pacific type locomotives, 500 
ore, 500 stock, 250 refrigerator and 50 caboose cars and for 
62 passenger train cars. The equipment allocated by the 
U. S. R. A. was financed through the equipment trust agree- 
ment made by the Guaranty Trust Company and the Director 
General. An application is pending for a loan from the re- 
volving fund to assist in financing the equipment mentioned 
as ordered in 1920. 

The total tons of revenue freight carried by the North 
Western in 1920, as has already been mentioned, were 60,- 
275,207, an increase of 16 per cent over 1919. The total 
revenue ton-mileage was 9,559,269,662, an increase of 15 per 
cent over the figure of 8,294,482,641 in 1919. The average 
haul was 159 miles. The total number of passengers carried 
in 1920 was 40,692,627 and the passenger mileage 1,444,- 
559,205, an increase of 2.26 per cent over 1919. The average 
journey per passenger was 35 miles. 

The following gives the figures for operation in 1920 as 
compared with 1919: 
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j 1920 1919 
I AI banc ekiwxdink bani busaoa 8,298 8,09 
Me OO hos oe cae Obedcwan ae $110,500,758 $92,084,614 
NIN SUCONNE 665 oss eieiccien omen cenewe 37,386,603 35,213,600: 
Total operating revenue. .......ssccccccccocee 165,692,399 139,589,915 
Maintenance of way expenses............ *25,084,856 20,696,215 
Maintenance of equipment............... *32,889,502 29,687,41¢ 
EE NE “acters eca cs tcecslaneebec *1,303,661 879,110 
Transportation expenses ................ *65,898,448 64,202,497 
TOW) GPCTEHE CRPORSEB. « o.6.6-5:66 5 0.00ccscceces 157,110,200 119,579,387 
Net from railway operations.................. 8,582,199 20.010,528 
*Only ten months’ figures are given. 
The corporate income acccunt is as fellcws: 
921 1919 
PUCOTMOG COMPONBRHON  .. . on ccc cc ciweccseenes ere $23,201,016 
Compensation, January and February.......... $3,803,000 ....eece 
Guaranty March 1 to August 31.............. 16,509,185 =e wewveeee 
Net railway operating income, September 1 to 
DEP SEE. Siniauicn-ss dae wraecwawes doxckwa 669,652 andodies 
SE nN er Ate erence ee 23,811,563 24,140,709 
Net income ........ hain a Spee cien cinep eee: Nets Pe 12,545,857 14,088,105 
Dividends—- 
Preferred (8 per cent in 1919; 7 per cent 
SP ee eee or 1,567,650 791,600 
Common (7 per cent in 1919; 5 per cent in 
| RE rr eer een 7,257,625 10,160,675 
ee ee ee 3,633,979 2.030.307 
New Books 


Economic Development of the Umted States. By Isaac Lippin- 
cott, 54% in. by 8% in., 691 pages. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 


This work brings the economic history of the United States 
through the war and up to date. In addition it has the ad- 
vantage of being a rather thorough treatment confined within 
the limits of one volume which is not ponderous enough to 
be the source of much discouragement to the casual reader. 
The author has endeavored, as he announces in the preface, 
to give not only the bare economic aspects of American his- 
tory but to develop the successive events and correlate them 
as causes and effects—‘“to present a complete and continuous 
picture of growing industrial society.” Novelty is not a 
characteristic of economic phenomena. Each situation which 
arises has, of course, certain aspects which are novel but, in 
the main, almost any problem in economics which ever pre- 
sents itself for solution is essentially analogous to one which 
has arisen and been solved before. True, the study of eco- 
nomic history does not always tell us just how we should solve 
our present problems, but, if it does not do this, it will gen- 
erally tell us how not to attempt a solution, which is quite 
important. The facts which this work deals with are ex- 
plained in terms which will present no difficulties to the 
reader not trained in the terminology of economics. 

This work begins, as it should, with an explanation of the 
relation of economic history to the study of economics. A 
rather detailed explanation of the natural resources of the 
country is next given and then the history proper, beginning 
with the earliest colonization of the country by Europeans. 
The nationality of the colonists, their occupations and 
habits of living and the goods produced at that time are 
dealt with in considerable detail. The history of government 
finance and price inflation following wars, the history of the 
tariff and the industrial revolution are subjects treated espe- 
cially well by Professor Lippincott in this work—which is 
fortunate since an understanding of these subjects is of par- 
ticular importance in a time of post-bellum readjustment 
like the present when our chief economic ills are so strongly 
accentuated. The author traces carefully the development of 
practically every important American industry. Railroad his- 
tory, of course, is not omitted and the growth of the railways, 
their financial history and the development of government 
regulation are outlined in the essential details. For a reader 
whose main interest lies in the railway industry, the work is 
not, unfortunately, as complete in its consideration of this 
phase of our economic development as could be wished. The 
book, however, does not purport to be a railroad history 
simply, and a broad knowledge of our industrial history is 
quite as important for railroad men as it is for anyone. 
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Labor Board Announces Wage Reductions for July 1 


Decreases Approximately 12 Per Cent Estimated to Save Class I 
Carriers $400,000,000 Yearly 


dered by the Railroad Labor Board in a blanket 

decisicn made public on June 1. The effect of this 
decision if applied to all employees of all Class I roads, it 
riers approximating $400,000,000 annually. The decreases 
range from 18 per cent for unskilled maintenance of way 
labor to 7 per cent for road passenger engineers. 

As a result of wage orders issued by the Director Gen- 
eral during the period of government control, the wages of 
railway employees were increased from an average of $78 
in December, 1917, to $116 in January, 1920, or about 49 
per cent. The Railroad Labor Board handed down a de- 
cision effective May 1, 1920, which increased the wages ap- 
proximately 22 per cent, or to an average of $141 per’ month. 
After this jatter increase the railway workers were receiving 
an average increase of 81 per cent more than they were re- 


We REDUCTIONS approximating 12 per cent were or- 


ceiving prior to federal control, and about 10 per cent of 
them, chiefly the lower paid, unskilled workers, had received 
increases in excess of 100 per cent. General reductions 
in wages as outlined in the present decision would 
mean an average monthly wage of about $125 for all 
employees. 

The present decision applies to the various cases which 
were filed with the Board prior to April 18. On June 6 
the Board will hear the arguments on the cases submitted 
subsequent to April 18 and the decision in these cases will 
also become effective July 1. 

The Labor Board’s findings are officially designated as 
Decision No, 147, New York Central Railroad Company et 
al. vs. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Emplovees, et al. An ab- 
stract of the decision follows: 


Abstract of Decision No. 147 


The United States Railroad Labor Board, acting under author- 
ity of the Transportation Act, 1920, and in furtherance of the pur- 
pose of said Act, hereby renders a decision upon a series of con- 
troversies between the carriers and the representatives of certain 
employees of the carriers, involving the question of what shall 
constitute just and reasonable wages. The various controversies 
were considered in conference between representatives designated 
and authorized by the parties, and not having been decided in such 
conference were referred to the Labor Board for hearing and 
decision. 


History of the Controversy 


Immediately after the organization of this Board and on April 
16, 1920, it received and took over for hearing a dispute that had 
been pending before what was known as the Bi-partisan Board, 
between a large number of carriers which had been under gov- 
ernment control, including most, if not all, of those now before 
the Board in these cases, and their employees, which dispute, 
among other things, involved the question of wages. 

After a full hearing and as careful consideration as the time 
and conditions would allow, the Board in that case (Dockets 1, 
2 and 3) rendcred its Decision No. 2, awarding certain increases 
and fixing what it deemed just and reasonable wages at that time 
for all the classes of employees of all the carriers then before 
the Board. The Board did not then undertake to, and under the 
law could not, make that decision a permanent award or stand- 
ard. That decision or award was accepted in good faith and 
acted on both by the carriers and their employees parties to that 
decision; and certain other carriers not formerly parties to that 
case voluntarily applied and put in force the standard of wages 
fixed by this Board in its Decision No. 2. That decision was 
rendered at a period of inflation, rising prices and high costs of 
living. Since then changes, and in some respects very decided 
changes, have taken place in business, industrial and financial 
conditions in the United States, and in a varying measure have 
affected all industries and the entire public. 

We now find ourselves in a period of readjustment to which 
all interests sooner or later must conform. 

Following the raise in wages granted by this Board in Decision 
No. 2, and to some extent based on that, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission granted an increase of rates to the carriers which 
was put in force, but after this there came the inevitable pause 
in the rising tide of prices and business followed by the like 
inevitable recession, and in some lines a disastrous fall in prices, 
and the resulting cutting down of production. This has affected 
all lines of industrial life all over the United States and produced 
conditions which have to be met and in whose burdens all have 
to share. 

Confronted by these conditions, the carriers before us, after 
conferences with the representatives of the different classes of 
their employees as to a reduction of wages, at which conference 
there was a failure to reach an agreement, have filed their several 
complaints and brought their disputes before this Board for a 
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decision as provided by law. The disputes were separately 
brought; the first being filed by the New York Central Railroad 
Company on March 19, 1921, followed by numerous other carriers. 

Some of the carriers presented disputes applicable only to a few 
of the classes of their employees; others applicable to nearly all 
classes of employees. 

The Board, appreciating and knowing the general financial and 
industrial conditions of the country, considered the appeals of some 
of the carriers for immediate action, and believing that the ap- 
plications already filed would soon be followed by numerous 
others, took cognizance of the fact that most of the evidence 
offered or to be offered in one case would be material and com- 
mon to all, and that it would be impracticable to reach an early 
decision in the time at the disposal of the Board if the cases were 
heard and considered separately, the Board at that time being 
engaged in hearing other pressing matters, on April 6, 1921, 
passed a resolution reciting in substance these facts, and that it 
was desirable that the Board hear at one time and decide in one 
decision so far as may be possible the question as to what may 
constitute just and reasonable wages for all the classes of em- 
ployees of the carriers parties to Decision No. 2, as to whose 
wages there might be a dispute, and ordered and directed that 
Monday, April 18, 1921, be set as a date for hearing, at which 
time the Board would hear representatives of the parties to dis- 
putes where applications had been filed, and of other disputes filed 
at that time between carriers and employees of carriers parties to 
Decision No. 2, if ready for presentation, and the Board con- 
solidated all the cases for the purpose of hearing and decision so 
far as practicable. 

On the date set the carriers herein named had filed the appli- 
cations for hearing of disputes with the classes of their employees 
herein named and set out. The time was limited for the oral 
hearings to five days for the carriers and five days for the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, but the Board afterwards gave the 
employees further time to prepare their cases for hearing, and 
slightly extended the time. Both parties were also allowed to file 
certain documents in evidence bearing upon the matters in dispute. 

The hearings in these cases were completed on May 16, 1921, 
and the Board has since had the cases before it under considera- 
tion. sis 
Pending the hearing which commenced on April 18, and since, a 
considerable number of the carriers before the Board in that hear- 
ing have filed with the Board numerous other cases of disputes 
with other classes of their employees, and other carriers which 
had no cases pending before the Board on April 18, have filed 
cases of disputes, and such cases are still being received. The 
Board has been impressed with the belief that a reduction of rates 
of pay on any road applying to some class or classes and not to 
others, and thus producing inequalities of treatment and a reduc- 
tion of wages from the standards fixed by and in Decision No. 2 
on some roads, without a corresponding reduction on others oper- 
ating in the same section and under substantially the same condi- 
tions, would possibly be productive of unrest, dissatisfaction and 
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other unfortunate results. It therefore deemed it desirable to 
render its decision in as many cases and applying to all or as 
many classes as might come before it at one and the same time 
and make it effective as of and on the same date. It also deemed 
it desirable to fix and announce that date in advance so that all 
parties could in a measure adjust their affairs with that informa- 
tion before them. 

With all these things in view, after having considered the evi- 
dence heard in the cases before it, the Board on May 17 passed 
and made public a resolution to the effect that it would announce 
its decision in these cases on June 1, 1921, to become effective 
July 1, 1921; and it further decided and announced that it set 
June 6, 1921, as the date for hearing all other like disputes filed, 
docketed and ready for hearing at that time, it being the purpose 
of the Board to make its decision of those disputes then heard 
effective as of July 1, 1921. 

In pursuance of this policy and these orders, it now announces 
its decision in these consolidated cases already heard. 

In the hearing and consideration of these cases there has been 
available to the Board all the evidence taken and now on file 
adduced in the hearings of the cases heretofore brought before 
the Board, information gathered by the Board and its forces under 
the directions of the statute, including reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and various other governmental agencies, 
state and national, in addition to the very voluminous mass of 
evidence submitted at these hearings by the respective parties, as 
well as matters of general and universal public knowledge. 

As in Decision No. 2, granting increases in wages, the Board 
found it necessary to assume a known and recognized base and 
adopted as such base the rates of wages in effect March 1, the 
date of the termination of federal control; so in this decision the 
Board assumes as its base the rates fixed and in effect under and 
by its Decision No. 2. 

Except as modified by changed conditions, the preliminary state- 
ment set out in and as a part of its Decision No. 2 might well be 
here repeated, but that is not deemed necessary. Practically the 
same methods of procedure there outlined were followed in 
these cases. The Board has been governed by the same principles 
and the directions of the law as there outlined, and has endeavored 
to give due consideration to every element of the problem before 
it. 

The decision of the Board is the result of the action of the 
Board, composed of nine members acting as a body, under the 
usual parliamentary methods of procedure and its own rules. 
Each and every separate question was considered and voted upon 
—each and every rate for each class was voted upon and adopted 
by a majority vote of the Board, and in every instance one or 
more of the public group, as the law requires, voted in the affirm- 
ative on any classification or rate adopted. 

In a problem so complex and involving the inter-relationship 
of the wages of so many different classes of employees it is ob- 
vious that there could not be unanimous agreement among all the 
members of the Board on all decreases fixed by this decision: 
but the several decreases hereinafter set forth represent, in each 
instance, the best judgment of the majority of the Board. This 
statement is made in order that it may not be inferred that the 
decision, in all its details, states the precise decrease which any 
one of the members hereof might have stated if he had the sole 
power and responsibility for fixing such decrease. 

The Board proceeding under the methods outlined, while not 
attempting to set out all the findings in detail, for the information 
of the public and those directly interested, may here briefly out- 
line some of its findings which have been considered in reaching 
the results herein announced. 

It finds that since the rendition of its Decision No. 2 there has 
been a decrease in the cost of living. What that decrease has been 
it is impossible to state with mathematical accuracy or even what 
the general average for the United States has been up to and on 
any given date. The machinery for procuring and stating with 
accuracy the data to fix this is by no means perfect. The de- 
creases vary greatly according to the locality, and affect different 
people in different degrees. In some localities the general de- 
crease has been greater than in others. In the cities the general 
decreases in some lines have been offset to some extent by the 
high rents. ln some of the items or products that enter into the 
costs of living the fall in prices has been great; in others, much 
less. 

The Board also finds that the scale of wages for similar kinds 
of work in other industries has in general been decreased. The 
same conditions are also found as to this element. It is practi- 
cally impossible to find any exact average line of decrease for the 
entire country. The decreases vary in different industries and in 
different localities, and in some instances with different industries, 
individuals or corporations. In some places and classes the de- 
crease has been heavy; in others, not so great. There has been 
a decrease, and the tendency is at present downward. 

But the most unfortunate condition is that in many localities 
large numbers are out of employment on account of the prevail- 
ing depression, and hence without wages. 
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On these elements and the others prescribed by statute to 
considered, the Board has looked to the general conditions existin 
and brought to its attention, as well as the evidence offered as 
particular localities and carriers. 

In a decision of this character it is not practical to fix rates 
applying with exact ratio to each individual employee and eac! 
separate locality, for the reason that necessity compels the Board 
to accept certain standardizations of pay for railroad employe 
But these standards are now somewhat different in different 1 
gions, and so the decreases will have relatively the same general 
effect. 

The Board believes that based on these elements shown, i. « 
the decreased costs of living and the general decrease in th 
scale of wages in other industries, that the decreases herein fixed 
are justified and required. 

But the Board is required by the Transportation Act to con 
sider not one, but all of the seven elements especially mentioned 
in the act, and other relevant circumstances, and this it has en- 
deavored to do in reaching the results herein announced. 

It has endeavored to consider as it should all the elements that 
enter into this complex problem. There are certain facts and 
conditions known to all and which can neither be disputed nor 
ignored. Whatever may be said as to the origin or contributing 
causes, there has been and is a marked, and to some extent dis- 
tressing and disastrous, depression in business and industry affect- 
ing the entire country and some lines of production most seriously. 
As a result heavy financial losses have been suffered and many 
hundreds of thousands thrown out of employment and deprived 
of all wages, and this loss of purchasing power by them has in 
turn accelerated the general depression by reducing the demand 
for the products they would otherwise have purchased. While 
it has been argued that the fall in prices has not reached to any 
large extent the consumer, it has without question most disas- 
trously reached and affected the producers, especially some lines 
of manufacture and the agricultural classes. 

It should be recognized by all that the problem before us is 
chiefly an economic one, and we are all confronted by adverse 
and troublesome conditions which everyone must help to solve. 
It should not be looked upon as a struggle between capital and 
labor, or the managements and the employees. 


Decision 


The Labor Board decides: 

1, That the rates of wages heretofore established by the 
authority of the United States Railroad Labor Board, shall be de- 
ereased as hereinafter specified, and that such decreases shall be 
effective as of July 1, 1921. 

2. That the scope of this decision is limited to the carriers 
named under Article I herein, to such carriers as may be included 
hereafter by addenda, and to the specific classes of employees 
named or referred to under each particular carrier. 

3. That the reduction in wages hereby authorized shall be 
made in accordance with the following articles which prescribe 
the regulations, designate the employees affected, and establish the 
schedules of decreases. 


Article I—Carriers and Employees Affected 


Each of the following carriers shall make deductions from the 
rates of wages heretofore established by the authority of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, for the specific classes of its 
employees named or referred to in this article, in amounts herein- 
after specified for such classes in the schedules of decreases; 
apply the rates of wages established in Section 3 (b) of Article 
II, and Sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of Article X; and make effective 
the rates of wages fixed by differentials provided in Section 4 of 
Article IV. 

The article and section numbers used in connection with a 
carrier refer to the corresponding article and section numbers in 
the schedules of decreases, and in determining the classes of emt- 
ployees affected on each carrier the following rules shall govern: 

(a) When section numbers are used in connectien with a 
carrier without naming the classes, all classes of employees nami:d 
in the corresponding section numbers of the schedules of de- 
creases are affected. 

(b) When section numbers are used in connection with a 
carrier and specific classes of employees are named, only the same 
classes of employees named in the corresponding section numbers 
of the schedules of decreases are affected. 

(c) Where section numbers are omitted in connection with a 
carrier, the classes of employees named in the corresponding sec- 
tion number of the schedules of decreases are not affected. 

[Herewith follows a list arranged alphabetically by railroads, 
giving the articles and sections of these articles of the decision 
which apply to the individual roads.] 


Article II.—Clerical and Station Forces 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
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usc the following schedule of decreases per hour in wage rates. 
Note—For clerks without previcus experience hereafter entering the 
service of a carrier, rates of wages specified in Sec. 3 (b), this article, are 
hereby established.) 
Sec. 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, sub- 
foremen, and other clerical supervisory forces.............0ceeeece 6 cents. 
sec. 2. (a) Clerks with an experience of two (2) or more years in 
ailroad clerical work, or clericai work of a similar nature in other indus- 
tries, or where their cumulative experience in such clerical work is not less 
ices CR OO oss iss, Sas ce dca nee wce ani ewnene Ne eee 6 cents. 
b) Clerks with an experience of one (1) year and less than two (2) 
vears in railread clerica! work, or clerical work of a similar nature in 
other industries, or where their cumulative experience in such clerical work 
nk Tee WG OMe CEN FORE oe i bcrescwc ducks pewane Ed eae -13 cents. 


’ 


Sec. 3. (a) Clerks whose experience as above defined is less than one 
CU) IR citeh90 ease e torso era's wdfn nla '9 8 sedi oasacateip Ni ataaterelons eieted adele 6% cents. 


(b) Clerks without previous experience hereafter entering the service 
will be paid a monthiy salary at the rate of sixty-seven dollars and fifty- 
cents ($67.50) per month for the first six (6) months, and seventy-seven 
dollars and fifty cents ($77.50) per month for the second six (6) months. 

Sec. 4. Train and engine crew callers, assistant station masters, train 
announcers, gatemen and baggage and parcel room employees (other than 
ne MCE ee ee ae nein ee me Oe re Te ee ee 10 cents. 

Sec. 5. Janitors, elevator and telephone switchboard operators, office, 
station and warehouse watchmen and employees engaged in assorting way 
bills and tickets, operating appliances or machines for perforating, address- 
ing envelopes, numbering claims and other papers, gathering and distributing 
mail, adjusting dictaphone cylinders and other similar work....10 cents. 

Sec. 6. Office boys, messengers, chore boys and other employees under 
eighteen years of age, filling similar positions and station attendants.5 cents. 

Sec. 7. Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, store room, 
stock room and team track freight handlers or truckers and others simi- 
WE CRI iinic.occc ce eacisakiesaae ia aceite ard Aa loteaiarel avers ten iicave uaa 6 cents. 

Sec. 8. The following differentials shall be maintained between truckers 
and the classes named below: 

(a) Sealers, scalers and fruit and perishable inspectors, one (1) cent 
per hour above truckers’ rates as established under Séction 7. 

(b) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, locators and coopers, 
two (2) cents per hour above truckers’ rates as established under Sec- 
tion 7. 

The above shall not operate to decrease any existing higher differentials. 

Sec. 9. All common laborers in and around stations, storehouses and 
warehouses, not otherwise provided for...........eseceeeeceseees 8% cents. 


Article III.—Maintenance of Way and 
Structural and Unskilled Forces Specified 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per hour: 

Sec. 1. Bridge, building, painter, construction, mascn and_ concrete, 
water supply, and plumber foremen (except water supply and plumber 
foremen coming under the provisions of Section 1 of Article IV, this 
BORD niewnsscs Sie asin Tat oiSeseis fa Sa SiTg Wile gseses RO, uA ec Ew ae 10 cents. 

Sec. 2. Assistant bridge, building, painter, construction, mason and 
concrete, water supply, and plumber foremen, and for coal wharf, coal 
chute, and fence gang foremen, pile driver, ditching and hoisting engineers 
and bridge inspectors (except assistant water supply and plumber foremen 
coming under the provisions of Section 1 of Article IV, this decision) 

10 cents. 

Sec. 3. Section, track and maintenance foremen, and assistant section 
track and maititemante fOTeMen 6c... voces cecccecscccoecesrsccenees 10 cents. 

Sec. 4. Mechanics in the maintenance of way and bridge and building 
departments (except those that come under the provisions of the national 
agreement with the Federated Shop Trades)............ee+-eeeeee 10 cents. 

Sec. 5. Mechanics’ helpers in the maintenance of way and bridge and 
building departments (except those that come under the provisions of the 
national agreement with the Federated Shop Trades)............ 7% cents. 

Sec. 6. Track laborers, and all common laborers in the maintenance of 
way department and in and around shops and roundhouses, not otherwise 
es Geir NCIS x seis 5c. desks. 5 Fawn tins cena COqe een ess seh ee 8% cents. 

Sec. 7. Drawbridge ditching and 
hoisting firemen, pumper engineers and pumpers, crossing watchmen or 
fagmen, and lamp lighters and tenders.........eeeeeeeeerse renee &¥Y% cents. 

Sec. 8. Laborers employed in and around shops and roundhouses, such 
as engine watchmen and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, flue borers, 
coal passers (except those coming under the provisions of Section 3 of 
Article VIII, this decision), coal chute men, €tC.......-++++eeeee- 10 cents. 


Article I1V.—Shop Employees 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per hour: 

(Note—For car cleaners rates of wages fixed by a differential shown 
in Section 4, this article, are hereby established.) 

Sec. 1. Supervisory forces 4 

Sec. 2. Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, elec- 
trical workers, carmen, moulders, cupola tenders and coremakers, includ- 
ing those with less than four years’ experience, all crafts........ 8 cents. 

Sec. 3. Regular and helper apprentices and helpers, all classes. .8 cents. 

Sec. 4. Car cleaners shall be paid a rate of two (2) cents per hour 
above the rate established in Section 6 of Article III, this decision, for 
regular track laborers at points where car cleaners are employed. 


Article V.—Telegraphers, Telephoners and Agents 

For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per hour: 
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Sec. 1. Telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard oper- 
ators), agents (except agents at small non-telegraph stations as referred 
to in Supplement No. 13 to General Order No. 27, Article IV., Section c), 
agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, towermen, lever men, tower and 
train directors, block operators and staffmen...............esseeee 6 cents. 

Sec. 2. Agents at small non-telegraph stations as referred to in Sup- 
plement No. 13 to General Order No. 27, Article IV. Section (c)..5 cents. 


Article VI.—Engine Service Employees 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per mile, per hour, or per 
day, as the case may be: 


SEC. 1—PASSENGER SERVICE 


Per mile Per day 
_ Class cents dollars 
EMGMCCTE BMG WGLOTMEH:. «6.6.5.6. 6:6:05:0:4.0616 0s -0 elegee gees 48 $0.48 
Firemen (coal or oil)............ ‘cp viet SEN cide .48 -48 
ER TMREERIO oO eck oe oui ited goin Senet 48 .48 
y SEC. 2._FREIGHT SERVICE 

: Per mile Per day 
_ Class ; cents dollars 
Ikngineers (steam, electric, or other power).......... .64 $0.64 
Firemen (coal or oil)..........., gna: Bivio sep Secergheebiiirels 64 .64 
UNE GRUCIIE). . Sis va secvbeeepsahee sek saseaieun ey 64 .64 

SEC. 3.—-YARD SERVICE 

. Per hour 
_ Class cents 
MN alerc ae Sie ctliwia nn ieee Sin.dincn.a bani poem ade epee ee 8 
aL CASE, 20K? GREP. iG. /.. o.ciu,s, « cha-vavn, diaries Signe oe arate oe vaca ee 8 
SU IID fo ira 3 oo 6 sra-k bwin kak a ki wie eet Riewen ok See 8 

SEC. 4.—HOSTLER SERVICE 

Per day, 

Class dollars 
NUNN IIR i fa tnis Soe atc S Wed ic oh ans aca eM Whee kas th ee $0.64 — 
RN oo oi a ics ci wh ayanmiatids- 4a be Ue Boe ns .64 
OINUINN N oo eric high '5' ntato nein > 203-in* GK ORES eR SOE ee .64 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per mile, per day, or per 
month, as the case may be: 


SEC. 1—PASSENGER SERVICE 


Per mile Per day Per month 
Class cents dollars dollars 
I oir io a's Soa gee enter CaN 4 $0.60 $18.00 
Assistant conductors or ticket collectors.... 4 -60 18.00 
Baggagemen handling both express and 
PD cicncG thins cxweee ree es ey aferelarais 4 .60 18.00 
Daggagemen operating dynamo............ 4 .60 18.00 
Baggagemen handling express............ 4 60 18.00 
INE, fo tke Caewliona Se es ose aetee hres 4 .60 18.00 
Flagmen and brakemen............seee00% 4 .60 18.00 
SEC. 2—-SUBURBAN SERVICE (EXCLUSIVE) 
Per mile Per day Per month 
Class cents dollars dollars 
NE RT Ee PENT Re 4 $0.60 $18.00 
Ticket collectors......... Satire Bsaiie wat nee 4 -60 18.00 
Guards performing duties of brakemen or 
MNES Gig Soc cnre ae Sooo rae s ap acl bE RISIS 4 -60 18.00 
SEC. 3.—FREIGHT SERVICE 
Per mile Per day 
Class cents dollars 
CE PUNPOROID 5 eora asics avn awed. ceases ee .64 $0.64 
Flagmen and brakemen (through)............--+s0e0e .64 .64 
Conductors (local or way freight)..............see0e 64 64 
Flagmen and brakemen (local or way freight)........ 64 64 
SEC. 4—YARD SERVICE 
Per day 
Class dollars 
MM a fein a5 ba faite Dish gtln aaah le gb ES GER TRUE RSTO $0.64 
NE a ae eae ne Een Nn re oe re .64 
SO Te PORE OE rr er ye. .64 


Article VIII.—Stationary Engine (Steam) 
and Boiler Room Employees 
For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 


referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per hour: 


Sec. 1. Stationary engineers (steaM)....... cece eceeeseeeeeee 8 cents. 
Sec. 2. Stationary firemen and engine room oilers........:..... 8 cents. 
Sec. 3. Boiler room water tenders and coal passers............ 6 cents. 


Article IX.—Signal Department Employees 


For the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per hour: 


Sec. 1. Signal foremen, assistant signal foremen, and signal inspect- 

a er eee er Ld) berg dw veha ds mie Ove ap aecw aa ate nina 6 ean evecare 8 cents. 
Sec. 2. Leading maintainers, gang foremen, and leading signalmen, 

8 cents. 
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Sec. 3. Signalmen, 
ant signal maintainers 


Sec. 4. Helpers 


a-sistant signalmen, signal maintainers, and assist- 
TTT Try ee rT Ove ccentescecese ce COMME. 


Ew alena daiaccdse doer sale wor pial teal ebeehesacivssece 


Article X.—Floating Equipment Employees 
Kor the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
the following schedules of decreased rates of pay are established: 


; SEC. 1.—FERRIES 

_ Class Per month 
I ati Whe scalar Tahar ates n'a dk ip Bi ibn cs ahd ae wg Ne ee ao $200.00 
Engineers ... sp seca dec it i Ries SVR 0 le Glo ok Teen 190.00 
Ps SO CURRED COMNORD oss coins vcieccndicéadiedasisces 140.00 
Firemen and oilers (unlicensed)...........c.cccccccccccccce 140.00 
IE ca) Oe Ox ad 25 Ha ek bee GMs ee aD a oe deanaleoes 125.00 
Forters ' me ai see ee ali acted as Nive weak ase rae cate 100.00 

SEC. 2.—_TUGS AND STEAM LIGHTERS 
BR ene ee OTR CE COLE TE Te POPE $200.00 
Mates and first deckhands (licensed)...............eeeeeee 130.00 
WEeGt GUCRNOUED CUMUOONSEE) «oo oc ccicnccccccvcceccevogecoss 130,00 
I a aati at ad ce asad on 3 'o We see ene 125.00 
Floatmen and float watchmen. .......0s.ccccccccccccvevseces 125.00 
NN ia hk Bia retary Sia dias dC lala ae ae Ag wake occ ele wale 190.00 
wipemen amd etere (licensed)... ...ccccccsccccecenccesocces 140.00 
Firemen and oilers (unlicensed).............0..cccccccccces 140.00 
EE: A Gone 4 elicld aa eu deue eh ae ecka ae ended ei ewawenis 125.00 
SEC. 3——-LIGHTERS AND BARGES 
Captains, steam hoist—single drum...........ccccccccecceces $135.00 
Engineers, steam hoist—single drum.............cceececeees 145.00 
Captains, steam hoist—doubie drum.................05. 140.00 
Engineers, steam hoist—double drum...........0.00..cceeeees 150.00 
Captains, derricks—under 30-ton hoist..............00ee000: 140.00 
Engineers, derricks—under 30-tcn hoist.............00eeeeees 150.00 
Captains, derricks—30-ton hoist and over..............eee00. 150.00 
. Engineers, derricks—30-ton hoist and over..............ee- 160.00 
te oN ee oe eae ge 100.00 
Captains, hand winch lighters and covered barges............ 130.00 
SEC. 4.—LIGHTERS AND BARGES 

Capiains, hand hoist barges—covered lighters................ $120.00 
Captains, steam hoist—single drum..............ccccccccecees 125.00 
Captains, steam hoist—double drum..............-.00eee00% 130.00 
Engineers, steam hoist—single drum.............-...ee000-: 135.00 
Engineers, steam hoist—double drum............cccccerceees 140.00 


Article XI.—Other Supervisory Forces 


lor the specific classes of employees listed herein and named or 
referred to in connection with a carrier affected by this decision, 
use the following schedules of decreases per hour: 

Sec. 1. Train F 

Sec. 2. Yard 


S cents 
MASCETS. cc cc cceseee - Conts 


dispatchers 


masters and assistant vard 


Article XII.—Miscellaneous Employees 


lor the miscellaneous classes of supervisors and employees not 
specifically listed under any article, named in connection with a 
carrier affected by this decision, use the following rule for making 
decreases: 

Sec. 1. For miscellaneous classes of supervisors and employees in the 
hereinbefore named departments properly before the Labor Board and 
named in cennection with a carrier affected by this decision, deduct an 
amount equal to the decreases made for the respective classes to which 
the miscellaneous classes herein referred to are analogous. 

Sec. 2. The intent of this article is to extend this decisicn to certain 
miscellaneous classes of supervisors and employees submitted by the car- 
riers, not listed under any section in the classified schedules 
of decreases, and authorize decreases fer such employees in the same 
amounts as provided im the schedules of decreases for analogous service. 


Article XIII.—General Application 
The general regulations governing the application of this de- 
cision are as follows: 


specifically 


Sec. 1. The provisions of this decision will not apply in cases where 
amounts less than thirty dollars ($30.00) per month are paid to individuals 
for special service whick takes only a part of their time from outside. 


employment or business. 
Decreases speciticd in this decision are to be deducted on the 
following basis: 
(a) For employees paid by the hour 
the hourly rate. 
(b) For employees paid by the 
decrease from the daily rate. 
(c) For employees paid by the month, deduct two hundred four (204) 
times the hourly decrease from the monthly rate. 

Sec. 3. The decreases in wages and the rates hereby established shall 
be incorporated in and become a part of existing agreements or schedules, 
or future negotiated agreements or schedules, and shall remain in effect 
until or unless changed in the manner provided by the Transportation Act, 
1920. 

Sec. 4. It is not intended in this decision to include or make decreases 
in wages for any officials of the carriers affected except that class desig- 
nated in the Transportation Act, 1920, as “Subordinate Officials,” and who 
are included in the Act as within the jurisdiction of this Board. The Act 
provides that the term “Subordinate Officials” includes officials of carriers 
of such class or rank as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall desig- 
nate by regulation duly formulated and issued. Hence, whenever in this 
decision words are used, such as “‘foremen,” ‘“‘supervisors,’’ etc., which 
may apply to officials, such words are intended to apply to only such classes 
of subordinate officials as are now or may hereafter be defined and 
classified by the Interstate Commerce Commission as “subordinate officials” 
of the Transportation Act, 1920. 


Sec, 2. 
deduct the hourly decrease from 
times the hourly 


day, deduct eight 


within the meaning 
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Article XIV.—Interpretation of This Decision 


Should a dispute arise between the management and the em- 
ployees of any of the carriers as to the meaning or intent of this 
decision, which cannot be decided in conference between the par- 
ties directly interested, such dispute shall be referred to the United 
States Railroad Labor Board in the manner provided by the 
Transportation Act, 1920. 


Sec. 1. All such disputes shall. be presented in a concrete and 
signed statement setting forth: 

(a) The article of this decision involved. 

(b) The facts in the case. 

(c) The position of the employees. 

(d) The position of the management thereon. 

Where supporting documentary evidence is used, it shall be attached 
the application for decision in the form of exhibits. 

Sec. 2. Such presentations shall be transmitted to the Secretary 
the United States Railroad Labor Board, who shall place same before th 
Labor Board for final disposition. 

Representatives of the various labor organizations involved 
in the wage cut order of the Labor Board will meet at Chi- 
cago on June 27 and 28, to decide on the employees’ attitude 
regarding the lower wage scales. Union officers have con- 
sistently refused to comment on the decision and will prob- 
ably have nothing to say until after this meeting. 

A table showing the percentages of these decreases will be 
found on page 1278 of this issue. 


President Confers With I. C. C. 


Wasuineton, D. C 

RESIDENT HARDING is again interesting himself in the 

railroad situation and incidentally is making some prog- 

ress in his education on the subject. Following the 
cabinet meeting on Tuesday he told the newspaper men 
that the cabinet had discussed the evidence presented at the 
railroad hearings before the Senate Committee and indicated 
that the administration is not quite willing to accept the 
position taken by railroad executives against reductions in 
rates. He did not indicate, however, his own position as to 
how general a reduction would meet the wishes of the ad- 
ministration. Later he held a conference at luncheon with 
Senator Cummins and J. C. Davis, director general of rail- 
roads, and on Wednesday morning he caused some mild 
consternation by putting on his hat and walking down to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission offices unannounced. It is 
reported that he asked for the chief examiner but he was 
shown to Chairman Clark’s office and Mr. Clark called in 
the other commissioners. 

After the President’s return to the White House, it was 
given out informally that he had called upon Chairman 
Clark and requested the opportunity to meet the commission 
ers. He said he had called very informally because he 
recognized that the commission is the rate-making agency of 
Congress and inasmuch as he had the right to communicate 
directly with Congress he wanted to communicate informall) 
with the agency. He made inquiry regarding the progress 
being made in revising numerous rates where the horizonta! 
increase is regarded as having put a burden on some com 
modities greater than the traffic would bear and he was grati 
fied to learn that the commission has been working on r 
visions by the process of securing concerted action on th 
part of carriers and shippers. The specific thing he had i) 
mind was the possibility of a modification of the fruit rates 
as to which there has been so much complaint from the West 

The conference with Senator Cummins and Director Gen- 
eral Davis was for the purpose of considering the possibility 
of expediting the settlements between the railroads and the 
Railroad Administration arising from the period of federal! 
control and of funding a greater part of the carriers’ indebt- 
edness to the government so as to release the amounts with 
held by the Railroad Administration from the compensation 
guaranteed to the roads as offsets against the capital ex- 
penditures along lines suggested by President Rea of the 
Pennsylvania in his testimony before the Senate committee. 














Piece-Work, Bonus Systems and Higher Efhciency 


Educational Measures and Systematic Planning Productive 
of Economy and Stabilized Labor 


By C. C. Cook 


Maintenance Engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


been retrograding since 1915. During 1916 and 1917 

there was a progressive decline which became accentu- 
ated by reason of certain well known causes shortly after our 
entry into the war. During the war adequate transportation 
was secured only by extraordinary increases in the number 
of employees and. by the superlative efforts of the more loyal 
officers and employees. Since the armistice, there has been 
a fluctuating condition with a tendency toward improvement 
during the past season, though a conservative estimate of 
the average condition of the country as a whole would give 
an efficiency not to exceed 70 per cent*as compared to the 
pre-war period. ‘There are few who would claim the effi- 
ciency of forces during 1916 to have been more than 80 per 
cent of a normal standard. The deduction, therefore, is that 
efficiency during last season was not in excess of 56 per 
cent of a normal standard. This conclusion, though startling, 
is no surprise to those who have analyzed the records. 

Innumerable causes for such a condition are known to 
exist. Generally there has been a lowering of the morale 
due to the suspicion of intentions of both employers and 
organized labor. Further, the operation of the National 
Agreements and the abolition of piece-work and bonus sys- 
tems have intensified the impression that the interests of the 
railroads and their employees are divergent. 

That impression, it now appears, will be eliminated by 
the educational influences of the various governmental in- 
vestigations now in progress and through the beneficial ef- 
fects already appearing as a result of the operations of the 
Transportation Act. The co-operation between employer and 
employee so urgently advocated by all agencies interesting 
themselves in the transportation question is evidently essen- 
tial to honest, efficient and economic operation of the rail- 
roads. 


The Fiasco of the Abolishment of Piece-Work 


The morale of railroad forces was progressively broken 
down; it must be progressively rebuilt. Piece-work and 
bonus systems, though only in their infancy on railroads, have 
proven conclusively that both the company and the employee 
benefited by their application. Freight car repair forces on 
piece-work earned as much as 50 per cent to 70 per cent in 
excess of the day rates; forces engaged in steam locomotive 
repairs in various shops frequently averaged on piece-work 
earnings from 60 to 70 per cent in excess of day rate earn- 
ings. In track work a bonus system in effect on one road 
resulted in earnings bv efficient gangs of 25 and 30 per 
cent in excess of the day rate. 

These are facts not realized any more fully by all operat- 
ing officers than they are by all workmen, but they are facts 
substantiated by every officer who had any extended ex- 
perience with those systems. There is no hesitancy on the 
part of those officers in proclaiming the abolishment of the 
piece-work system to be the one definite act which resulted 
in the greatest of all decreases in the efficiency of any of the 
crafts. Piece-workers formerly inspired with the knowledge 
of commendable performance and pecuniary reward were 
shorn of their incentive. Many of them, realizing that no 
further additional compensation would be forthcoming as a 


T* EFFICIENCY of railroad labor in all departments has 


result of extra effort, relapsed into that group (always pres- 
ent to some extent), who do as little as they can for the wages 
they are paid. 

Can any sound reason be advanced why piece-work and 
bonus systems, properly supervised, should not be restored? 
Is it not most desirable to have such restoration or original 
installation accomplished through open dealings which shall 
command the complete confidence of all employees? Why 
should not employee and employer, as individuals, or by 
gangs, by crafts, by divisions, by systems or within any prac- 
tical geographical or political limitations mutually agree to 
do the thing which benefits them both as well as the public 
they serve? 

These plans were never in such general use that any na- 
tional restoration or establishment of them can take place. 
In fact, there are but few railroad systems that can make 
them effective for any one or more groups of workers on the 
system as a whole. 

Their establishment and their restoration must necessarily 
have limited and humble beginnings, but it should not be 
delayed. Conceivably the employee is in a poor position to 
make the advances. These must come from progressive man- 
agements. The earlier those plans are made effective and 
the more general their application to all systems and to all 
classes of labor to which they may be applied, the sooner 
will the operations of the railroads in their present quasi- 
public functioning be a success. 


A Piece-Work Plan Applied to 
Maintenance of Way Labor 


It is the intent of this article merely to suggest for one 
group of workmen whose duties are seldom considered to be 
subject to standardization, a plan which, in principle, is but 
a modified piece-work plan, and to note briefly the benefits to 
be anticipated therefrom. I refer to the track forces and to 
the standard track work system which had been in successful 
operation for seven years to a limited, though growing ex- 
tent, prior to government control of the roads. 

Track work has long been thought to consist of such 
diverse operations as to prohibit development of any extended 
list of standards for measurements of performance. It is 
accordingly surprising to have it stated and substantiated by 
authoritative records that as much as 90 per cent of all track 
work on a typical railroad division has been measured by 
standard schedules. This is a greater percentage than has 
ever been reached by any piece-work plan in any other de- 
partment of railroad work coming under my observation, and 
is but an indication of the possibilities of development. 

Track laborers have been looked upon as the lowest class 
of railroad workmen and the most inefficient in performance. 
Their lot is considered to be the least attractive on the rail- 
road. There is absolutely no reason for that opinion other 
than failure to measure all angles of the work. Certainly a 
large proportion of trackmen carry responsibilities of greater 
weight than those which constitute any part of the duties of 
most other groups of common labor in railroad work. Track- 
men engaged in most operations require skill born of experi- 
ence in order to do work economically. They have been in- 
efficient but they have not shown the great loss in inefficiency 
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registered by others of the skilled crafts during the past few 
years. The work has been unattractive and recorded an ex- 
cessive percentage of labor turn-over, but the attempts in the 
past to remedy that condition have ofttimes been lacking in 
vision and in many cases ludicrous in their repetition in the 
face of their futility. 

During the past few years, the wages of trackmen have so 
advanced that they are now more nearly on a parity with 
other similar labor. Notwithstanding this fact, we are still 
confronted witli their continued inefficiency and unstability 
in their occupations. 

Improved living quarters are advocated to render them 
more stable, but it is safe to say that the best quarters that 
were ever available for their comfort are now existent, partly 
as a by-product of the war effort to draw men into railroad 
service, yet, during the past season, the migration and the 
unproductiveness continued. 

The problem of the trackman is no different from that of 
any other railroad worker. He will respond to enlightened 
and sympathetic measures for enlisting his co-operation in 
making his service to the railroad as much a service to the 
public as any other unit of the organization. Enlist that 
response intelligently. Establish a system of standard track 
work which carries with it increased pay for increased effort 
and there will develop for the company the productiveness 
which is now so essential and, within the workman, the con- 
sciousness of work well done which only will permanently 
stabilize a man in any position he may hold. 


The Standard Track Work System 


The standard track work system, referred to, had de- 
veloped excellent printed methods and forms which were 
used by the engineers, supervisors and their assistants in the 
direction of their work. The rather universal progressive 
improvement in the efficiency of forces on every division 
where it was installed is evidence of its value. 

The leading benefits obtained may be briefly outlined by 
a chronology of the development and operation of the system: 
Early in the season a program of work is prepared and out- 
lined monthly upon a chart which indicates the location, 
amount, character and relative order of work to be done. 
The quantity of labor involved is computed from the standard 
schedules and the required force allotted. 

For the current direction of the work the supervisor uses a 
work order or dispatch sheet which indicates to each of his 
foremen in detail the character, location and amount of work 
and standard time for its performance. Work orders are 
issued consecutively and preferably limited to a quantity of 
work which will enable constant live direction of gangs 
through their use. Carbon copies of all work orders are 
retained on visible file in the supervisor’s office and are 
always available for ready inspection by any officer asso- 
ciated with the work. The advantage of this feature in 
avoidance of duplication and interference of orders to forces 
is obvious. When completed, the work order is returned by 
the foreman, properly dated and signed. 

Foremen report their work upon daily time sheets, dis- 
tributing the time of their gang in accordance with printed 
instructions so as to conform to the standard schedule de- 
scriptions of work. 

A “Daily Record of Track Work Performance” form for 
each gang is maintained by the assistant supervisor. The 
actual time, reported daily for each operation by the foremen 
and the standard time therefor, recorded by the assistant 
supervisor, is used in computing the per cent efficiency of the 
day. This form enables the supervisor, at any time to com- 
pare the performance of one gang with another, the per- 
formance of the same gang one day with another or the per- 
formance of various gangs on identical operations with each 
other. There is apparently the distinctively advantageous 
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position in which the supervisor is placed with such current 
data always on hand. 

A form “Monthly Record of Track Work Efficiency” 
which summarizes the information on the daily record i: 
compiled at the end of ‘each month and there is then data 
available for comparison of the gangs or of sub-divisions or 
divisions as a whole. It is used particularly in computing 
the average efficiency for each gang, upon which the bonus 
payments are based. ‘These are worked out according to a 
“bonus table” which guarantees the established hourly rate 
and pays a bonus according to an increasing ratio of the 
excess above 67 per cent efficiency. For instance, at 100 per 
cent efficiency there is a bonus of 20 per cent of the wages at 
hourly rate for actual time worked; above 100 per cent the 
bonus increases 1 per cent for each 1 per cent increase in 
efficiency. It should be understood that the basic 67 per 
cent efficiency represents the normal performance of an 
average competent group of workmen as developed by time 
studies of a number of performances prior to the establish- 
ment of a schedule. An efficiency of 100 per cent is the 
standard schedule and represents the accomplishment of 
workmen who are performing according to standard practice 
and with a rapidity and continuity of movement within their 
power but such as not to impair their physical well-being. 

After the system had been in operation two years it was 
common for sub-divisions to show 80 per cent to. 90 per cent 
efficiency, and not uncommon for the more efficient gangs 
frequently to exceed 100 per cent. It is evident that the cor- 
responding increased pay made a most striking appeal to the 
employees affected. It acted as a constant reminder of the 
interest of the management in the welfare of the employees 
and could not fail to raise the morale, not alone of those who 
earned their bonus directly but also of their co-workers and 
associates. 

There were numerous other features developed by this sys- 
tem such as a “Track and Roadbed Feature” form, and a 
“Track Condition” sheet which were prepared or re-stated 
monthly for the purpose of an equitable distribution of force; 
also a permanent system of educating the foremen in the 
preparation of accurate reports, and other beneficial develop- 
ments which came as by-products of this methodical conduct 
of the operations of the department. It is sufficient to state 
that the fundamentals essential to co-operation of manage- 
ment and employee, to methodical conduct of a large and ever 
expanding organization, and to the consummation of 100 
per cent efficiency and economy in maintenance of track are 
embodied therein. 
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Building a New Subway Through the Streets of Berlin 

















Railways in War Ridden Regions Greatly Improved 


Details of Improvement of Lille Freight Terminal and Yards, 
Shops and Station at Dunkirk 


By Oliver F. Allen 


Formerly Major of Engineers, 


and Belgian cities during the war, the railways, in 
embarking upon their reconstruction program, were en- 
abled to secure additional land and provide increased facili- 
ties which otherwise would have necessitated expenditures 
so high as to be practically prohibitive. One undertaking 
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Fig. 1—Classification Yards and Repair Shops at Lille-la- 
Deliverance, a Part of the Improvement Program at Lille 


which is typical of many thus made possible is the construc- 
tion of a modern freight terminal at Lille-la-~Deliverance, 
forming a part of the general improvement of the Lille 
loop which was described in the Railway Age of April 29 
(page 1020). 

The classification yard installed at this point is of the 
gravity type and loops are provided so that a train approach- 
ing the yard from any direction will enter the elevated end 
of the yard. At the other end tracks are provided to allow 
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trains to depart in any direction. At the lower, or southern, 
end of this yard is a gridiron of 36 tracks for the making 
up of southbound trains. Between this gridiron and the main 
line from Sequedin to Lomme is another of 24 tracks for 
making up northbound and local trains, with six more avail- 
able for various emergency demands and for freight transfers 
between cars. 

All tracks in these gridirons have a minimum working 
length of about 2,000 ft. Engine sheds of modern design, 
replacing old roundhouses, and new, modern and extensive 
locomotive repair shops are included, as shown in the map. 
A large car repair shop is also provided for and there is a 
wye for turning locomotives. The loops and crossovers neces- 
sary for free circulation through these yards include some 
special lines to be used exclusively for locomotives. Inter- 
sections are brought through at different levels, bridges being 

















Fig. 2—A Typical Military Hut Used as a Passenger Station 
During and Immediately After the War 


used to avoid grade crossings and to assure the greatest safety 
and ease of circulation. Work on the Lille project was started 
in the spring of 1920, and is now well under way. 

Just as the Lille improvements are typical of the interior 
cities, the betterments at Dunkirk are typical of what is being 
done at the ports. The capacity with the pre-war facilities 
of the incoming lines from Lille to the south, the Belgian 
industrial centers to the east, and Calais and Boulogne to 
the west, was only about 2,000 average French freight cars 
per day; that is, about 20,000 tons of freight. The develop- 
ment of the harbor facilities, largely as a military necessity 
during the war, by the French and British makes it possible 
to handle 40,000 tons of freight per day, or about twice the 
capacity of the railroad facilities. Freight traffic has of late 
grown much faster at Dunkirk than at the other channel 
ports—Calais, Boulogne, Graveliers and Le Treport. In 
order to take care of this increased traffic a comprehensive 
terminal system, shown in Fig. 3, is being built. The old 
transfer gridiron, near Pier 5, while retained for use in con- 
nection with the older piers, will be supplemented at its 
western end by a large gravity classification yard and the 
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necessary additional tracks for trains entering and leaving 
the yard. 

An outbound yard is being built, as shown in the map, 
just west of the classification yard. This yard consists of 30 
tracks for both tranfer and assembling purposes and two 
groups of eight tracks each for the storage of completed 
trains awaiting dispatching orders. Parallel to this yard is 
a gridiron of 46 tracks for incoming trains with the necessary 
connections to enable freight cars to be classified, grouped 
and forwarded to the proper piers. The tracks in. both of 
these gridirons have a minimum working length of about 
2,300 ft. Adjacent to these yards there will be a modern 
car repair shop. The locomotive repair and storage facilities 
at Couderkerque, southeast of Dunkirk on the Lille line, 
were inadequate. It was decided, therefore, that the shops 
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Fig. 3—Improvements at Dunkirk, Showing Enlarged Freight 
Facilities to Take Care of Increased Harbor Capacity 


remaining after the war should be entirely abandoned and 
replaced by a new large locomotive repair and storage plant. 
There will be provided here a group of 12 parallel sheds, 
each with three tracks long enough to take care of three 
locomotives so that the total covered area will have a capacity 
of 108 locomotives. To avoid the necessity of installing a 
turntable, wye connections will be provided. There will also 
be adequate shops, store houses, etc. An extensive military 
terminal adjacent to the Bourbourg canal at North Gracht 
with a double track line, known as the Yser connection, 
running south between the lines to Lille and Calais, has been 
incorporated into the lines of the Northern Railway and has 
become an integral part of the system. 

The belt around Dunkirk will consist of seven tracks from 
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the large transfer yards adjacent to the piers around to th 
Lille lines at Ccuderkerque. Four of these are primarily 
for freight traffic—two each for the Calais and Lille lines. 
The other three are reserved for locomotives—two for the 
incoming and one for the outgoing. There will be adequat: 
connections on the eastern side of the loop for the Dunkirk 
passenger station and passenger service to the docks, together 
with provision for freight traffic on the line toward Belgium. 
Here, as at Lille and other places, grade crossings are 

















Fig. 4—Valenciennes Station Before the War 


eliminated where tracks intersect and bridges are employed 
to facilitate quick and easy movement. This Dunkirk im- 
provement will cost about $20,000,000 (francs to dollars at 
par). The railroad company started this work early in 1920, 
and the project is now well advanced. 

A preceding article in this series dealt with the recon- 
struction of bridges and viaducts and referred to the final 
phase of railway rehabilitation as including not only the 
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Fig. 5—Valenciennes Station After the German Evacuation 


extension of terminal facilities described above, but the 
restoration of passenger stations and the return to the more 
luxurious features of travel. The Northern Railway was 
very proud of its pre-war passenger stations, that at Valen- 
ciennes, Fig. 4, being typical. In the preceding article the 
condition in which the war left the bridges and canals was 
shown as indicating the problems confronting the engineers 
in charge of the reconstruction. The illustrations, Figs. 5-6, 
of the Valenciennes station are typical of the condition in 























June 3, 1921 


which the railway company found its stations following the 
enemy’s evacuation, and Fig. 2 shows a temporary railway 
station of which hundreds were built and many are still in 
use. Fig. 7 is a typical view of the condition of the roadbed 
and adjacent buildings as the Boches left them. 

It has been shown how the railways have taken advantage 
of the general destruction to relocate yards and stations. The 
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Fig. 6—Interior of Valenciennes Station After the Germans 
Evacuated 


same condition is also affording an opportunity to build larger 
and better passenger stations. In some places, where eminent 
architects have made comprehensive plans for the rebuilding 
of entire communities with designs harmoniously blended, the 
new stations will fit into the general landscape much more 
artistically than the old ones did. Where towns were de- 














Fig. 7—Laon Station on the Soissons-Hirson Line—Typical 
Conditions Following German Evacuation 


stroyed to the extent of Estaires, Lens or many others which 
might be mentioned, both freight and passenger stations can 
be relocated to suit the existing and anticipated demands. 
Inasmuch as the restoration of damaged stations and the 
building of new permanent structures is one of the last 
phases of railway reconstruction, photographs of the accom- 
plishments in this direction are not now available. 





Tue Cuicaco, MirwauKEeE & St. PAut is converting a number 
of sleeping and parlor cars into open top observation cars to be 
operated in the Rocky and Cascade mountains. 
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N.E. L. A. Electrification Committee 
Denounces Government Operation 


OVERNMENT OPERATION of railroads was spoken of as 

a “dread palsy” and recommendations for the future 

were made in the report of the Committee on Electri- 
fication of Steam Railroads at the annual convention of the 
National Electric Light Association in Chicago on June 3. 
The first part of the report was given over to a history of the 
development of electric traction for railroad trains and the 
summary consisted of recommendations for the future affect- 
ing both the railroads and the people who are served by 
them. The following is the summary of the report: 

“The transportation problem is of vital interest to all of 
the people, and it is important that it should have the loyal 
support and interest of all classes of citizens and their active 
co-operation, so as to obtain the most rapid transportation 
of freight and passengers in the most efficient manner and 
at the least cost. This can be accomplished by the construc- 
tive support of the legislative bodies and the investing public 
and by the support of the engineering talent of the country. 
The time is here when the railroads need the united support 
of all the people, so as to make use of the improved methods 
of utilizing the advances in the sciences and the arts, in 
order to give the people the best transportation facilities. 
This can only be accomplished, first, by legislation which 
will remove the objectionable restrictions in the management 
and operation of the railroads; and secondly by the financial 
support of investors, so that additional capital will be at- 
tracted to the railroads, to enable them to add to their 
facilities such plant and equipment as is necessary to take 
care of the increasing traffic and to handle this traffic in the 
most economical way. 

“We believe that at this time much good can be accom- 
plished by studies and investigations conducted by engineers 
of the railroad management who are well qualified by their 
training and experience to make these studies. They should 
have the active co-operation and assistance of the engineers 
representing other utilities and the large industries, and of 
consulting engineers who are specialists on this subject, so 
as to bring to bear upon this question the best minds avail- 
able, in order to effect improvements in the terminal facilities, 
rights-of-way, motive power, and in the traffic of the rail- 
roads. The power companies of the country stand ready to 
co-operate in these studies, and to be prepared to offer elec- 
trical energy at low cost in most cases where it may be utilized 
to the railroads’ advantage. 

“Although the railroad situation is one of interest, and the 
railroads have had their large part in the development of 
the American nation, the situation in regard to their future 
is one of compelling importance. It is unthinkable that 
American transportation should be subjected to the dread 
palsy of government operation. We have just about reached 
the point (disregarding the present recession in business as 
temporary) where possible restriction to traffic movement in 
its limitations of industry, has become a matter of the greatest 
concern to large sections of the United States. There is 
probably no district or community which is willing to admit 
that its growth in industry should halt or be limited. For 
the country as a whole, the growth of industry and popula- 
tion has called for an increase in traffic movement of 100 per 
cent during each interval of approximately 12 years. While 
it is not certain that the same rate of growth will be followed 
during the next 12 years, the situation of the future is suffi- 
ciently grave to prove the necessity for provision of trans- 
portation facilities necessary to care for the vast increase 
in business. ; 

While it is not our purpose to point the way out, there 
must, somehow, some way be developed to care for this situ- 
ation. Undoubtedly, great good could come from education. 
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The credit of the railroads must be established to provide 
the large amounts of capital necessary to develop the trans- 
portation machine. To that end, all practices, criticisms, 
legislative action, both national and local, which operate to 
affect the credit of the railroads, should, through education 
of the critics, be eliminated. In its stead, should take place 
discussion of the burdens of expense imposed upon the rail- 
roads by class legislation, unproductive improvements, un- 
reasonable demands of one class of labor to profit at the 
expense of all other classes, along with the obvious education 
of the shipping and traveling public as to more economical 
practices in the movement of traffic and other subjects which 
will prove of value. 

The net result of these would be a sufficient margin be- 
tween reasonable rates and cost of operation to secure a 
return which would attract additional capital necessary for 
the expansion of the railroad machine. There is no stronger 
force under our form of government than public opinion, and 
American public opinion in the final analysis has been proven 
to be reasonable. With the support of public opinion, there- 
fore, upon such a program, the timidity of the investing 
public as to railroad securities would be removed and there 
should be available the necessary capital at reasonable rates 
of interest. 

The National Electric Light Association, comprising in its 
elements a large and far-reaching body of intelligent men, 
should, prompted by their own interest in the expansion of 
all industry, accept and undertake as a real responsibility, 
the intelligent discussion and understanding of the needs of 
the railroads. Even if this view, which is a broad one, should 
be limited to self-interest, this should be prompted by the 
unquestionable fact that for the greater expansion of our 
railroad service, railroad electrification will, as time goes on, 
come increasingly into use for regular main line passenger 
and freight service. 


Freight Car Loading 
Wasuineton, D. C 

REIGHT CAR LOADING continued to increase during the 
F week ending May 21, according to the weekly report of 

the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The total for the week was 768,330, an increase of 
18,000 in a week. This compares with 862,074 in 1920 and 
777,324 in 1919. There was an increase as compared with 
last year in the loading of grain and grain products, but a 
decrease in the loading of other commodities. There was an 
increase as compared with last year in the loading in the 
Pocahontas district. 

The freight car surplus continued to decrease during the 
week ending May 23 when the average number of surplus 
freight cars was 422,823. This represents a decrease as com- 
pared with the previous week of nearly 27,000. Of the total, 
176,442 were coal cars, as compared with 202,348 the week 
before, and 168,272 were box cars, as compared with 170,595 
the week before. 

The percentage of bad order cars continued to increase. 
On May 15 it was 14.2 per cent of the total, or 324,969 cars. 
Of the total, 4.1 per cent required light repairs and 10.1 per 
cent required heavy repairs. 


Intensive Preparation Urged for Grain Handling 


The Car Service Division has issued a bulletin to the 
railroads stating that intensive preparation is necessary to 
meet the prospective demands for cars of a grade suitable for 
grain, flour, cement and other high class commodities. The 
bulletin points out that on March 1 there were 2,500,000 
bushels of grain on farms, an increase over each of the two 
preceding years of 50 per cent, and including 26 per cent 
more wheat, 50 per cent more corn and 65 per cent more 
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oats than in 1920. The condition of winter wheat on May 1 
indicated an increased production of 15,524,000 bushels, or 
9 per cent. While later reports indicate a somewhat lower 
yield, the prospects are declared to be good for a yield in 
excess of 1920 and in excess of the five-year average. It is 
also stated that preliminary unofficial estimates indicate the 
spring acreage of all grains to be equal if not greater than in 
1920. The box car situation on 20 of the principal grain 
loading roads as of May 15 shows 92 per cent of total cars 
on line to ownership and 71.9 per cent of home cars on line, 
but 13.4 per cent of the cars were in bad order. Particular 
attention is directed to the percentage of cars on line. Al- 
though this is 4.4 per cent better than last year, it is stated 
that the heavy return of home cars in unserviceable condi- 
tion has so greatly increased the bad order cars that these 
roads actually have available for surplus only 78.6 per cent 
of their ownership as compared with 82 per cent a year ago, a 
reduction of 3.4 per cent, representing approximately 15,000 
serviceable cars. ‘The beginning of the wheat harvest in 
North Texas and Oklahoma begins very shortly with indica- 
tions pointing to the immediate marketing of a larger propor- 
tion of the crop than usual. 


The Car Service Division urges the importance of : 


1. Closer supervision over loading to insure proper selection 
of cars, particularly a more adequate observance of Car Service 
Rule 1. The latter applies with special force to the grain loading 
roads which must build up and conserve their supply of home cars. 

2. Heaviest practicable car repair program, specializing on 
producing grain-fit cars. 

3. Withdrawal from service and storage in grain loading ter 
ritory of cars suitable for grain loading. 

4. Prompt return to owning roads, loaded if possible or empty 
if necessary, of cars belonging to grain loading roads. 

As far as practicable, loading grain-fit cars into grain ter- 
ritory, and confining the loading of rough freight for other ter- 
ritories to non-fit cars. 


The bulletin also says: 


“With the present heavy percentage of home cars on line (high- 
est for 13 years) and the light traffic demands, each road should 
take such local measures as may be necessary to provide for 
prospective loading requirements. It should be possible under 
such conditions to protect the situation with minimum assistance 
from the Car Service Division. It will be our purpose to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the normal functioning of the Car 
Service Rules and to encourage the roads to work out their local 
exchange of equipment problems in accordance with existing rules 
and agreements.” 
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Why Upper Silesia Voted to Remain German—Germans 
Leaving Berlin to Arrive in Silesia in Time 
for the Plebiscite 
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Fig. 1—A Side View of the Buckeye Six-Wheel Truck 


New Designs of Buckeye Six-Wheel Trucks 


Advantages of Four-Wheel Trucks Retained—Construction 
Facilitates Inspection and Maintenance 


lished in the issue of February 18, brief reference was 

made to the six-wheel truck manufactured by the Buckeye 
Steel Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio. The new design 
which was used on 500 of these cars differs in several respects 
from the earlier form of this truck as described in the Railway 
Age Gazette of August 31, 1917. 

These trucks are of much interest, not only as a new de- 
velopment in high capacity freight truck design, but especially 
because they are designed to retain practically all of the fun- 
damental advantages which have contributed to the recognized 
success of the present type of A. R. A. four-wheel cast steel 
truck. 

Generally speaking, this latter type of truck owes its popu- 
larity principally to the following: (1) Perfect equalization 
of load regardless of condition of springs or tracks. (2) 
Accessibility of parts for maintenance and inspection. (3) 
Flexibility and short wheel base, facilitating operation over 
uneven tracks, inclines and sharp curves. (4) Brake sus- 
pension arranged from parts independent of spring travel. 
(5) Safety of the detail structures by avoiding having any 
part carrying load subjected to direct tension. 


Method of Equalization 


[’ THE DESCRIPTION of the Virginian 120-ton coal cars pub- 


The equalization of the load in the Buckeye six-wheel 
truck is accomplished by the use of the equalizer casting 
which engages the center journal as shown in Fig. 1. The 
side frame castings are so designed that two-thirds of each 
spring load is supported by the adjacent outside axle and 
one-third by one arm of the equalizer. Each journal of a 
given side of a truck, therefore, receives one-third of the total 
spring load on that side and furthermore the equalizer pre- 
cludes the possibility of the springs receiving unequal loads 
on the same-side of the truck. This feature affords extreme 
flexibility in the side members. 


Maintenance and Inspection 


In former designs of six-wheel trucks replacement of axles, 
particularly the middle axles, has been accomplished only by 
the use of special facilities such as drop pits, or overhead 
cranes. Replacement of bolsters required cutting away rivets 
and complete dismantling of the truck. 

Where large numbers of cars with six-wheel trucks must 
be maintained in constant service, facilitating the routine 
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work of upkeep is of great importance. The Buckeye truck 
in its present form is a remarkable advance in this respect. 
All the parts are of such size and are so disposed with rela- 
tion to each other that light repairs such as changing bolsters, 
axles and springs are readily accomplished even in places 
where no special facilities are at hand. 

The simple method employed in the removal of the middle 
pair of wheels is deserving of special mention. The two 
consecutive steps are shown in Fig. 2. After removing 
the bolts, A, Fig. 2, from the ends of the equalizer arm 
and the brake pins, B, the two longitudinal bolsters are dis- 
engaged from one transverse bolster by tilting them upward 
so that the truck may be separated as in Fig. 3. Then by 
placing jacks under the spring seats at D, Fig. 3, and remov- 
ing the equalizer bolts at F, the center axle is relieved entirely 
of its load and can be rolled clear as shown in the illustration. 

To facilitate replacement of the transverse bolster, the bol- 
ster opening in the frame is designed similar to that of a 
four-wheel truck frame. The spring seat casting, which 
carries the brake brackets for the inside brake beams, is sep- 
arate from the frame. Hence, by jacking up the longitudinal 
bolsters and removing springs and spring seat castings, the 
transverse bolster may be replaced in a manner similar to 
that used with four-wheel trucks. 

As will be noted from the illustrations, the use of a sepa- 
rately constructed spring seat and brake hanger casting intro- 
duces another advantage, namely, that it permits of making 
all side frame castings identically alike. This is a distinct 
advantage, both in the manufacture of the trucks and in the 
upkeep of repair parts stocks. As an aid to inspection, it is 
to be observed that all springs in the Buckeye truck are 
visible and arranged in groups of four in the bolster opening 
of the side frames as in four-wheel trucks. 

Comparing the truck construction shown in the drawing 
with that shown in the photographs, it will be noted that the 
former illustrates the use of A. R. A. type journal boxes, also 
a different construction of end brake hanger. Trucks with 
these modifications are used only experimentally, the Vir- 
ginian standard design in all other respects being as shown 
in the photographs. 

By reason of the side frame and bolster construction, the 
Buckeye truck retains all of the flexibility of the four-wheel 
truck. Besides providing vertical flexibility, the Buckeye 
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type of equalizer makes possible the extremely short wheel 
base of 8 ft. 2 in. Due to the necessity of making the brake 
parts interchangeable with those of another type of truck of 
a longer wheel base, the wheel base on the Buckeye trucks 


4'3"- 
Fig. 2—Assembly of the Buckeye Six-Wheel Truck 


‘on the Virginian cars was increased four inches and is there- 
fore 8 ft. 6 in. as shown in the drawing. The clasp brake 
rigging used in the Buckeye trucks is suspended entirely from 
parts independent of the spring travel. 

A notable accomplishment in the Buckeye truck design is 
the avoidance of load carrying members subjected solely to 
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The design conditions specified that the cars should operat: 
successfully over tracks having a horizontal curvature of 20 
deg. and a vertical curvature of 350 ft. radius. 
ditions have been met with a safe margin as evidenced by 


These con- 


‘SECTION A-B. SECTION C-D- 


7] 


pamencnncen iS 





experimental tests where cars negotiated curves of more than 
30 deg. curvature. 


The general specifications of the trucks are as follows: 


WE Oe nc itddicdamniogesdebannewccos 8 ft. 6 in. 
Center plate height (light car body)...... 27% in. 
Side bearing height (light car body)..... 42 11/16 in. 
Center to center of side bearings........ 48 in. 








tension. In the Buckeye trucks, the parts that carry the 
loads are so designed and assembled with relation to each 
other that they are not subjected to direct tension stresses: 
i. e., the parts perform the function of beams rather than that 
of hangers. From the foregoing it will be noted that prac- 
tically all of the important fundamentals of the four-wheel 
truck have been observed in this six-wheel truck design. 

The Buckeye trucks as used on the Virginian were de- 
signed for use with car bodies having either 12% in. or 18% 
in. center sill spacing and with truck centers of 36 ft. 134 in. 


Fig. 3—Center Wheels Ready for Removal 








wih, Ge D srsevenesdinebedianesneees 6 in. by 11 in. 

EE:  diaGeckans keane ceeneeweawnaarsaad Rolled steel 

en SE. oc-enducsecunmeneewaueens Clasp brake with vertical levers 

DED  Mancqesse Renvabesenturemeeweren Virginian No. 28 (Same as A 
R. A. Class D except 15/16 
and 11/16 in. bars) 

Free height of springs including caps....8%4 in. 

Oe DOE OF GONIBi ccc cccesesecesses 7 in. 

DT SE: o<custepsaespeedebneraawes Stucki 

Se eee eee A. R. A. standard. 


The total weight of the trucks per car is 37,000 lb., dis- 
tributed as follows: cast steel parts, 14,500 lb.; brake ma- 
terial, 3,800 lb.; springs, 1,100 Ib.; wheels and axles, 15,20! 
lb., and other material, 2,400 lb. 


























The Railway Fuel Association Convention 


Subjects Include Fuel Preparation and Distribution, Fuel 
Organization, and Enginemen’s Records 


OLLOWING the first day’s sessions of the thirteenth annual 
Fr convention of the International Railway Fuel Associa- 

tion, a report of which appeared on page 1233 of last 
week’s issue, other reports and papers were presented on a 
wide range of subjects pertaining to the production, purchase, 
distribution and methods of supervising the use of railway 
fuel. Abstracts of the more important of these papers follow. 


Preparation and Distribution of Fuel 


P. E. Bast 
Fuel Engineer, Delaware & Hudson 


The railroads of this country use annually about 150,- 
000,000 tons of coal. It was not at all improbable that five 
per cent more-ash was included in railroad coal shipped 
_during 1920 than in normal times. If this is true, 7,500,000 
tons of additional ash was handled and hauled. But this 
tells only a part of the story. It has been authoritatively 
stated that there is a decrease of about 1% per cent in effi- 
ciency for each additional one per cent ash content in the 
coal. The addition of the 5 per cent of ash means a re- 
duction in efficiency of the good coal of about 714 per cent, 
which together with the 5 per cent of ash makes a total 
reduction in efficiency 12% per cent. ‘Therefore, if five 
per cent more ash was included in the coal used by the rail- 
roads in 1920 than during normal times, it would be equiva- 
lent to 18,750,000 tons of coal with a money value of 
$75,000,000. Each one per cent reduction in extraneous ash 
would result in a saving of $15,000,000. To this must be 
added the waste in car mileage, the additional handling of 
ashes, delays to traffic, etc., the total of which is no incon- 
siderable amount. It would, therefore, appear that the 
preparation of railroad coal should command the careful at- 
tention of every railroad operating official. 

It would seem reasonable that any railroad consuming 
an annual minimum of say 100,000 tons could well afford 
a mine inspection service, the expense of which would be 
negligible compared with the results possible to obtain. 

Preparation of coal in the mine is the very foundation 
of fuel economy. The operator should feel his sense of re- 
sponsibility in living up to the true intent of the railroad’s 
contract or specifications, impressing upon his miners and 
other employees the necessity for clean coal, the railroads co- 
operating to the fullest extent through their mine inspectors. 

The extraneous or free impurities in coal usually consist 
of slate, shale, mud seams, mother coal, sulphur balls or 
lenses, sand rock from the mine roof and clay from the mine 
floor. Sulphur, in the form of pyrites, shale, mother coal 
and thin slate partings are the most difficult to eliminate be- 
cause they are more or less broken and intermingled with 
the coal when it is shot down, but with special care on the 
part of the miner during shooting and loading in the mine 
cars, these impurities can be thrown out and consigned to 
the dump pile. There should be no excuse for the loading 
of roof slate, sand rock, clay from the mine floor, thick slate 
band, sulphur balls and lenses, inasmuch as any one of these 
last mentioned impurities can be detected in the mine and 
en railroad cars during loading. 

Some coal seams have a distinct strata of bony coal. Pre- 
caution should be taken to eliminate this bony structure to 
@ minimum. It could be used at mine power plants or dis- 
posed of locally. 

Preparation of coal has so many varying angles that it 


would be difficult and unwise to set down any ironclad rules, 
yet it is believed that if the following few suggestions were 
carried out it would result in reducing the ash content of 
railroad fuel and would relieve the railroads of the burden 
and expense of transporting superfluous waste. 

1. Periodical inspection of mine working places by proper 


mine authorities to see that coal is mined and prepared ac- 
cording to instructions. 


2. Check system to determine the responsibility for loading 
dirty coal; discipline or docking, if law and agreements per- 
mit. 

3. Shooting down coal so as to keep the percentage of 
slack down to a minimum. 

4. Installation of picking tables where the nature of the 
coal requires extra precaution in preparation. 

5. Proper and adequate drainage facilities. 

6. Inspectors on railroad cars during loading to throw out 
removable impurities. 

Consideration should be given co-operation of the railroad 
mine inspector and operator so that coals normally classified 
as undesirable can be made to meet the requirements of the 
railroads. This applies where coals least commercially sala- 
ble are used by the coal bearing roads from a traffic develop- 
ment standpoint. 

Expensive controversies and rejection.of coal could be re- 
duced to a minimum if the railroad would first obtain a 
complete inspection of the mines, showing all details of their 
methods of working, as well as of the coals offered before 
purchasing or making contracts. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Distribution of coal is another important step in fuel 
economy. Like preparation, it is subject to many varying 
conditions such as irregularity of mine shipments, weather 
and traffic conditions, shortage of labor, power and car 
equipment, etc. 

During the past three years distribution has been more or 
less demoralized due to motive power and car shortages, 
traffic congestion, labor disturbances, etc., and until these 
conditions have become stabilized for a reasonable period 
distribution will continue to be subject to necessity. 

It would be rather difficult to estimate or even approxi- 
mate the annual loss to the railroads on account of poor dis- 
tribution, such, for instance, as the placing of improper 
equipment under load at coaling platforms, stations, chutes 
and storage systems; overstocking, causing extra handling 
and per diem charges on foreign cars; the loss from a shortage 
of coal which necessitates holding back revenue tonnage in 
order to rush coal to some particular point, also in many 
cases, much to the displeasure of the shipper and inconve- 
nience of the consumer, making it necessary to confiscate com- 
mercial shipments, which must be paid for at a high price; 
and last but not least, cross-hauling. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion among railway 
officers as to the department to handle the distribution. This 
is evident from a survey of thirty railroads covering prac- 
tically every section of the country.’ The distribution by 
departments was as follows: transportation, 16; fuel, 9; 
mechanical, 2; purchasing, 2; by committees, composed of 
representatives of different departments, 1. 

When we consider the variations in the different coals 
used by the railroads it can readily be seen how important 
it is that the coal distributor be familiar with the product 
that he is distributing. However, on many railroads this is 
not the case, and the lack of this knowledge has resulted in 
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the slowing up of transportation by the distribution of coals 
to certain districts where the crews were not familiar with 
them or the power conditioned for their use. 

Every railroad should have a distribution schedule based 
on the location of mines and characteristics of the coal so far 
as grade and quality are concerned. Since contract coal for 
any particular railroad using a large tonnage is bound to be 
of varying qualities, it would seem preferable to select the 
most desirable coal contracted for as a standard, the other 
coals then being compared and computed in terms of the 
standard. Distribution would then be simplified, so far as 
supplying to each district and class of service a uniform 
grade and quality of coal, which is a very important item 
from a standpoint of fuel conservation. 

Distribution in a general sense is not a one department 
problem, it requires the closest co-operation of the several 
departments and with this in view the following suggestions 
are made regarding the distribution of supply coal: 

1. A consumption schedule for all points, frequently revised 
and kept up to date to meet the demands of traffic, etc. 

2. A distribution schedule showing coals contracted for, 
grading of coals to a fixed standard, showing grades and qual- 
ities most suitable for each district and class of service. 

3. A schedule showing coal consigned from mines to be 
shipped preferably to point of consumption with a view of 
eliminating extra handling and cross-haulage. 

4. Daily telegraphic report showing coal on hand under 
load at each coaling station. 

5. Daily telegraphic report covering shipments of coal and 
receipts at junction points, in order to keep the loads up to 
a reasonable degree of safety and down to a minimum with 
reference to transportation needs. 

6. Storage of coal during summer months, relieving the 
road from transporting company coal in the winter months 
during the season of peak load. This has special reference to 
= located beyond a reasonable distance from coal 

elds. 

7. From a purchasing standpoint, the most economical 
grade and quality of coal for each district with consideration 
to price, freight rates, mine locations, etc. 


Discussion 


Most of the discussion dealt with the problem of prepara- 
tion of coal at the mine, C. F. Richardson (West Kentucky 
Coal Company) very frankly discussed the usual relations 
between the railroad and the mine and stated emphatically 
that in order to get clean coal the railroads must be ready 
to pay a price that will make it possible for the operator to 
pay the men required on the picking table. He suggested 
that the railroad purchasing agent might well pay a premium 
for 100 per cent coal, rather than to buy 70 per cent coal and 
30 per cent rock, on a price basis only. He also stated that 
the demand for tonnage by the railroad is not an incentive 
for the operator to clean his coal properly, since thoroughly 
cleaned coal reduces the tonnage output of the mine. 

Eugene McAuliffe pointed out that while the B.t.u. basis 
of purchasing coal is probably the best available, it is not 
an accurate standard, because variations in ash produce a 
disproportionate effect on the heating value of the coal beyond 
the direct effect on the B.t.u. content. 

The importance of having a coal distributor was pointed 
out by W. L. Robertson (B. & O.), in order to avoid the 
necessity for confiscating commercial coal for railroad use 
to meet immediate requirements of some stations. Such coal 
frequently costs as high as $16 a ton. 


Standards of Fuel Economy 


D. C. Buell, director, Railway Educational Bureau, pre- 
sented a paper on this subject, in which he gave a compre- 
hensive outline of the steps which must be taken before 
ideal results can be secured in any campaign for the eco- 
nomical use of railway fuel. 

Starting with the executive, Mr. Buell took up the essential 
requirements of a fuel conservation policy, and outlined the 
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matters for executive attention in the purchasing, operating 


and mechanical departments. The conditions which require 
the attention of the supervisory forces were then enumerated 
for all departments concerned, including fuel inspection, op- 
erating requirements, the important points for attention in 
the shops and roundhouse and the points requiring special 
attention by the road foreman. 

In all, the paper enumerated 78 points, of which he said 
in closing: 

“There is hardly an item in this entire list which has not 
been a subject for a paper or for discussion at some of the 
conventions of the International Railway Fuel Association. 
Those who have been members of this Association for a 
number of years have their file copies of proceedings which 
can be referred to in order to check the methods presented 
to this Association by practical fuel men, which have proven 
successful in dealing with these numerous problems. 

“Those who have only recently become members of the 
Association can obtain back copies of the proceedings of 
the last few years from the secretary for a nominal sum. 

“The problem of fuel economy is just as much a science 
as any other of the engineering problems, and it is only 
through a careful study and analysis of individual problems 
that an officer whose duties involve a responsibility for fuel 
economy may hope to obtain satisfactory results. Therefore 
it is urged upon the members of this Association that our 
proceedings be used as a scientific or engineering reference 
library to be referred to and studied, in order that they may 
become more proficient in this branch or specialty of our 
great American transportation problem.” 


Discussion 


Harrington Emmerson briefly sketched the history of the 
development of the use of steam power from the first crude 
steam engine when there was no quantitative measure of the 
energy in the coal at one end or of the work performed at the 
other, through the steps that finally led to the present knowl- 
edge of steam engineering which makes possible a definite 
determination of the efficiency of the application of fuel to 
the production of work. He concluded that what was neces- 
sary in the efforts of the railways in fuel conservation were 
similarly definite standards of fuel consumption in relation 
to ton-mile output so that the success of fuel economy pro- 
grams could be definitely measured. 

In closing the discussion Mr. Buell stated that in develop- 
ing and correlating the various factors in a complete plan 
for fuel economy, he had followed the principle of de- 
pendent sequences developed by Harrington Emmerson in 
his paper presented before the association at the 1915 con- 
vention. Mr. Buell also acknowledged the importance of 
definite standards under present conditions, since the public 
has a right to inquire as to the efficiency with which the 
railroads are managed and operated and the railroads cannot 
afford to be without some such standards, the absence of 
which will indicate to the public a lack of knowledge of the 
fundamentals of their own business. 


Fuel Department Organization 


By L. G. Plant 
Associate Editor, Railway Review 


Fuel economy is eminently a problem of organization 
The acquisition of new locomotives, the erection of new ter- 
minals and shops, the purchase of better coal, do not alone 
constitute fuel economy. This is largely dependent upon 
consistent and persistent individual effort organized in ac- 
cord with a well defined plan of action. 

If a locomotive is to pull tonnage each part must be de- 
signed for a purpose and assembled in its proper place. 
Yet, when we assemble an organization to supervise the 
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operation of this locomotive, each man’s objective is often 
obscured and his relation to superior officers and subordi- 
nate employees sometimes confused. 

On how many roads has the organization of fuel economy 
been carefully planned to accomplish a well defined aim? 
More often this organization represents merely a man added 
here and there to fill a very obvious void. 


STATUS OF ORGANIZATION FOR FUEL 
EcoNoMY 


THE PRESENT 


This critical appraisal of fuel department activities is 
suggested by the result of inquiry into the status of fuel 
organization on 50 railways, representing 183,884 miles of 
line and 42,854 locomotives owned. This does not include 
all of the largest railways nor many small roads. It is 
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confined to Class I railways owning an average of more than 
800 locomotives each, but does not, for instance, include 
either the Pennsylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 
It may be said to be fairly representative of the situation 
throughout the country. 

On 40 per cent of these roads we find no semblance of an 
organization devoted wholly to the supervision of fuel use. 
On 68 per cent of these railways the mechanical department 
is held responsible. 

What are the most salient points suggested by this analy- 
sis of the situation on 50 railways? First, the totally inad- 
quate provision for enforcing fuel economy on many rail- 
ways must indicate either lack of appreciation for the full 
importance of fuel economy or failure to comprehend the 
real nature and scope of the fuel problem. Even where 
supervision is provided, large discrepancies in the ratio of 
supervision plainly show that there is no common under- 
standing of what does and what does not constitute a real 
fuel department. The following tabulation demonstrates a 
wide divergence of opinion as to what is adequate super- 
vision : 








Number cf EI comotives in active service to: 

=» ETERS ET peices = 

Number “One One One One 

of railways traveling traveling fuel _ fuel 
in group engineer fireman supervisor inspector 

2 64 114 none 164 

14 58 90 150 236 

7 64 99 639 258 

4 53 110 161 674 

5 78 88 114 241 


But with respect to those railways upon which ‘substantial 
provision has been made for enforcing economy in fuel use, 
does not the absence of any uniform ‘plan of action suggest 
the lack of a well defined objective? 


WeL_t Derrinep OBJECTIVE ESSENTIAL TO EFFECTIVE FUEL 
SUPERVISION 

Since the absence of uniformity in the manner of fuel 

supervision suggests the lack of a well recognized objective, 


it is of the utmost importance that the real objective be 
clearly comprehended before consideration is given to the 
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organization of fuel economy. The objective of this organ- 
ization may be concisely defined as the determination and 
procurement of the least expensive fuel available, service as 
well as price considered; and the most productive utilization 
of this fuel. 

Traffic considerations which influence the revenues of the 
railway may also be a factor in the selection of fuel, but it 
is contended that where traffic considerations are permitted 
to influence the selection of railway fuel, an effort should be 
made to appraise the true value of this traffic. Too often 
are traffic considerations of the vaguest value permitted to 
determine the selection of a fuel that will cause the railway 
a quite definite loss. 

Therefore, it is the function of an organization devoted 
to fuel economy to determine, in advance, the most econom- 
ical fuel, all factors considered, and to undertake the pro- 
curement of this fuel. This involves not only preliminary 
investigation and tests, but subsequent inspection to enforce 
delivery of fuel that conforms closely to the grade purchased. 

Also, it is the function of an organization devoted to 
fuel economy to enforce efficiency in the distribution and 
use of this fuel. This involves distribution in accordance 
with a well arranged plan, expeditious handling at fueling 
stations, skillful firing and intelligent locomotive operation, 
efficient motive power and effective operation of the railroad 
as a whole. 

From the foregoing it must be apparent that the scope of 
fuel economy embraces many departments, but principally, 
it is the function of the mechanical, the operating and the 
purchasing departments. Fuel economy can only be attained 
through the organized effort of each one of these depart- 
ments. It is idle to talk of a separate department that can 
assume all the responsibilities of fuel economy. Are there 
not too many departments at present? .To relieve the me- 
chanical, the operating or the purchasing department of a 
fraction of its individual responsibility would be disastrous. 
Rather, the effort should be to make each of these depart- 
ments appreciate its full responsibility for fuel economy and 
to organize its activities accordingly. 

The only possible excuse for shifting these activities lies 
in the failure or inability of one department to assume a 
responsibility that properly belongs to it. Where this situ- 
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ation 
ment, the purpose of this department should be to assume 
as few rather than as many routine functions as possible. 
It is well to bear in mind that fuel economy can never be 
comprehended within the activities of a single department. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUITY OF EFFORT 


The organization of fuel economy might be completed 
with the proper organization of these activities within each 
department if we were sure of two facts: first, that the 
activities of each department are being properly co-ordi- 
nated, and second, that an adequate supervisory organization 
is continuously maintained and is functioning to the best 
advantage. 

We may have the most ample and competent organization 
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for the enforcement of fuel economy within each depart- 
ment, but if this is not continuously maintained it may prove 
more harmful than helpful. There is no more disorganiz- 
ing or discouraging factor in the pursuit of fuel economy 
than the intermittent establishment and abolishment of large 
organizations for supervising fuel use. The most meagre 
permanent organization is preferable to the most elaborate 
temporary organization. Is it possible that the management 
of a railway on which fuel supervision is allowed to vary 
with each fluctuation in monthly earnings can realize that 
eternal vigilance is the price of fuel economy? 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION FOR LARGE AND SMALL RAILWAYS 


The proposed organization for a large railway is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, and the proposed organization for a smaller 
road is shown in Fig. 2. Fundamentally, these plans are 
the same because, fundamentally, the problem of fuel econ- 
omy does not change with the size of the road. Both of 
these diagrams are intended to depict an ample supervisory 
organization within the mechanical department for adequate 
supervision over fuel use and the procurement of fuel. 

The diagrams referred to in Figs. 1 and 2 are also in- 
tended to indicate an operating and purchasing department 
organization that, so far as the conduct of these departments 
is concerned, is fully capable of enforcing economy in fuel 
use. The distribution of fuel is assigned to the superintend- 
ent of transportation as a proper function of the operating 
department. Fuel purchases must be entrusted to the pur- 
chasing department, or to a branch of this department, but 
these diagrams are purposely constructed to suggest an in- 
timate relation between the fuel engineer and the fuel 
agent, since it is highly essential that there be the closest co- 
operation between the department that buys and the depart- 
ment that must use the fuel. 

There is nothing new in the proposal that a superintend- 
ent of fuel service, reporting to the superintendent of motive 
power, direct the activities of several fuel supervisors toward 
the enforcement of economy in fuel use. In fact, this ap- 
pears to be the most popular form of fuel supervision now 
in effect. Preferably, however, he should be an assistant 
superintendent of motive power, on account of the real im- 
portance as well as the breadth of his task. 

Success in the administration of fuel supervision by an 
assistant superintendent of motive power is dependable upon 
two factors: first, concentration upon the enforcement of fuel 
economy, and second, an adequate ratio of supervision, since 
no possible variation in the structure of an organization can 
take the place of intimate personal supervision. 

The successful supervision of fuel use by the mechanical 
department is plainly contingent upon the employment of 
an organization that represents a genuine addition to the 
supervisory force. To merely alter the title of a traveling 
engineer to that of fuel supervisor does not constitute a real 
advance toward fuel economy; there must be a net addition 
to the supervisory force that will bring the ratio of super- 
vision over locomotive performance to at least one to each 
40 locomotives in active service. 


Heap FUEL ORGANIZATION WITH AN ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


But it is upon the establishment of a direct connection 
between the chief executive and the administration of fuel 
economy that the successful operation of the proposed organ- 
ization is chiefly dependent. Otherwise this organization 
would have no fundamental advantage over organizations 
that are already in operation and would be subject to the 
same defects. 

To establish this direct connection between the chief ex- 
ecutive and the administration of fuel economy, the appoint- 
ment of an assistant to the president is proposed. It is not 
the purpose of this appointment to further complicate super- 
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vision over fuel use. The position conveys no direct author- 
ity. He may advise and consult; and, in this impartial way, 
insure co-ordination in the activities of all departments 


toward fuel economy. But he will not exercise executive . 


authority except in the conduct of his own very limited staff. 
His duties require that he know at all times whether each 
unit of the organization is or is not contributing its best 
efforts toward fuel economy. He should be able to state 
with assurance what net savings may be expected from ad- 
ditional supervision over fuel use or where this organization 
might be curtailed without entailing a net loss to the railway. 

The measure of fuel economy lies only in statistics that 
reflect each phase of operation. These must be interpreted 
with the utmost discretion and it is entirely consistent that 
such statistics be compiled under the jurisdiction of an im- 
partial judge in the person of the proposed assistant to the 
president. Therefore, it is suggested that a fuel statistician 
be attached to the staff of the proposed assistant to the presi- 
dent or, on small railways, the services of the chief statisti- 
cian be available to this office. 

The position of inspector of fuel service is even a more 
necessary adjunct to this plan. The number of these in- 
spectors would be proportioned to the size of the railway 
and density of traffic, but it is contended that on even the 
smaller roads there should be at least one inspector of fuel 
economy who would devote attention to the conduct of the 
operating department, and another inspector who would ob- 
serve and report upon the activities of the mechanical de- 
partment toward fuel economy. 

But it is the chief function of the proposed plan to per- 
petuate a broad fixed policy toward fuel economy. In fact, 
the position of an assistant to the president, and subordinate 
inspectors acting in the capacities which have been described 
may truly be said to embody the policy of fuel economy. 


Discussion 


W. L. Robinson (B. & O.) briefly described the form of 
organization on the Baltimore & Ohio. This is a staff organi- 
zation, the head of which reports directly to the chief of 
motive power and the vice-president in charge of operation 
and maintenance, to whom in turn reports the chief of motive 
power. The staff organization has supervision over the use 
of the fuel, the purchase being handled by a fuel agent, and 
the inspection by the engineer of tests, both of whom report 
to the operating vice-president. The staff organization in- 
cludes six district supervisors, three inspectors of fuel service, 
a fuel statistician and a fuel distributor who is in effect a 
general superintendent of transportation for railway fuel. 
The organization includes no traveling firemen, the direct 
supervision being handled by the road foreman or his assist- 
ants under the staff supervision of the district fuel supervisor. 
In this connection Mr. Robinson stated that on the Baltimore 
& Ohio the ratio of traveling engineers and assistant traveling 
engineers to the number of locomotives in service is 1 to 38. 
Accounting for the fuel is handled in the accounting depart- 
ment under the jurisdiction of another vice-president. 

Two principles of a successful fuel organization were 
particularly emphasized in the discussion. The first is the 
adoption of a fixed policy on the part of the management 
and the second, that the authority for the execution of this 
policy remain in the departments whose regular routine duties 
include some phase of the fuel problem, thus making the fue! 
organization advisory rather than executive. Speaking of the 
first principle, Eugene McAuliffe recalled two cases where 
railway managements had made records for themselves by 
the much advertised results of their fuel organizations, both 
of which at a later date discontinued these organizations, 
thus securing no permanent benefit. The difficulty of ef- 
fectively working out the second principle lies in the tendency 
for the supervisors in the operating organization to think 
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while on the other hand the staff organization, the business 
of which is to know, too frequently attempts to assume the 
authority properly belonging to the operating organizations. 


Value of Individual Fuel Performance Records 


By Robert Collett 


Superintendent Fuel and Locomotive Performance, New York 
Central 


There have been presented before this Association several 
papers outlining the practice on various railroads where 
individual fuel records have proved valuable and which in 
some instances continue in force. A reasonably thorough 
canvass, however, discloses that such records are by no means 
standard practice on American railroads, chiefly, it seems, 
for the reason that the general method of determining in- 
dividual coal charges to locomotives is largely guesswork. 
The value of any record lies in what we get from it and 
depends on the good or bad opinion of those who live with 
it. Mr. McAuliffe once aptly said: ‘I have been connected 
with a dozen different kinds of fuel performance records not 
one of which was absolutely correct, but the worst was better 
than none at all.” 

Railroad officers fully appreciate the need of knowing, 
first, about how much fuel is required for a given service, 
and secondly, how much is being used. How best to get 
this information depends chiefly on local conditions. With 
present day facilities on the average railroad it is not possi- 
ble to present to an engineman or fireman a bill, so to speak, 
for a certain amount of fuel burned for which he is respon- 
sible, since all of the old handicaps of delays, light mileage, 
etc., over which he has no control, are still with us and added 
thereto are a number of other complications such as chang- 
ing firemen, pooled engines, no means of measuring coal, and 
so on. 

The engine record seems the best as a rule, save for oil- 
burners under certain favorable operating conditions, and 
this plan now predominates. The average cost of compiling 
such a record proves to be from one-half to one cent per ton 
of coal used. It is not usually intended as a check against 
the total fuel consumed, but to keep interest aroused. Group- 
ing selected runs and showing only representative trips and 
not necessarily the total mileage or total fuel consumption 
for the month, has met with success on certain roads. The 
value of a fuel record also depends on how it is handled 
with the engine crews and the various departments responsi- 
ble. 

There are individual records which may be of value, al- 
though not elaborate. On the New York Central Lines 
East, we have made a great many trip records of fuel con- 
sumption and given considerable publicity on the road to 
these reports in an effort to apprise all concerned what is 
considered good performance. Also, through various records 
of observations we attempt to check conditions affecting fuel 


costs, which include locomotive operation, quality and dis- ° 


tribution of fuel, locomotive conditions, transportation mat- 
ters, and lubrication. One reason for including the latter is 
the claim so often made that oil is often saved at the expense 
ot fuel. These individual observations are made in com- 
pany with a division officer and matters are handled on the 
ground, in preference to writing letters. The idea is not so 
much to improve the individual waste as to have conditions 
right on the division and the railroad as a whole. 

We give each division officer, including traveling firemen, 
what we call a bill of expense each month for the fuel 
burned in each class of service, the unit consumption, and 
the total cost. We also show this in “Cost per 1,000 Loco- 
motive Miles.” One reason for this is to compare the rela- 


tive cost of fuel with other items which may have received 
ho more attention than they deserved, but relatively far more 
attention than the fuel costs. 


On the enginemen’s bulletin 
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boards we post a statement of miles run per ton of coal in 
each class of service, with a foot-note showing the number 
of scoops used per mile and what a small saving would 
amount to. We find the men like this even better than the 
gross ton-mile statements, although we post them also. Re- 
cently, we have been posting at some of our terminals the 
coal charges as shown by our daily report of disbursements, 
which shows the engine number, to which we have added the 
train number. Of course, it gives the crews an opportunity 
to criticise our coal estimates, but it creates interest and 
makes us careful in our estimating. 

If we get individual effort collectively applied and con- 
centrated on ways and means to encourage pride in having 
our railroad the best in fuel performance, it matters not so 
much what kind of records we have. If our records give in- 
dividuals credit and commendation where due, and point out 
to all departments and individuals in a co-operative spirit 
what we are doing, what it is possible to do and in some 
small way at least how to do it, we will have two fuel super- 
visors on every engine and one in every officer. 

I believe in an individual record and a daily check of the 
coal burned, so far as practicable, against the ton miles or 
passenger car miles for the education and interest it affords 
to those who follow fuel economy and who use fuel. But no 
record ever taught a man how to fire or run an engine more 
skillfully than he already knew. We certainly need and in 
time will have better and more fuel records on American 
railroads, but where successful, under present coaling ar- 
rangements, they will not attempt to stress individual lia- 
bility so much as they will the possibilities of concerted 
effort. 


Discussion 


J. G. Crawford (C. B. & Q.), presented a written discus- 
sion from which the following is taken: 

In 1917 a committee consisting of an assistant auditor, 
fuel distributor, inspector of stores, traveling accountant, en- 
gineer of tests and myself were appointed to investigate fuel 
accounting. The accounting necessary in connection with 
the “Daily and Monthly Enginemen’s Fuel Performance 
Statements” influenced the fuel accounting to a considerable 
degree, and the first work of this committee was to find out 
what use was made of and to estimate the value of the 
“Daily and Monthly Enginemen’s Fuel Performance State- 
ments.” 

The committee assumed that the reports were for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(1) To create interest among enginemen which would 
result in a more economical use of locomotive fuel. 

(2) To give master mechanics and road foremen a state- 
ment which they can use to determine the relative standing 
of the enginemen so that they can urge, require and demand 
improvement of those whose performance is below what it 
should be. 

(3) To give superintendents of motive power and other 
general officers a summary of the effects of fuel economy 
efforts. : 

Twelve division points and two important terminals were 
visited. Master mechanics, road foremen, engineers and fire- 
men were interviewed. Bulletin boards and bulletin bocks 
were examined to ascertain the manner and date of posting 
these statements. About one-half of the eighteen divisions 
were found to be making out the daily statement, but all 
divisions were compiling the monthly statement. The cost 
was about $1,200 per month as statements were being made 
out and would have been about $1,800 per month had state- 
ments been made out as originally intended. 

All divisions compiled the monthly statement. This could 
not be avoided, because the monthly statements from each 
division were consolidated into a system statement. Of the 
twelve division points visited only eight had the monthly 
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reports posted. Some of these had not been sent to round- 
houses for posting for over a year and one was being put in 
the waste basket by the roundhouse clerk. Only five divi- 
sion points had made out and posted the daily reports. One 
division did not figure the pounds of coal per switch hour, 
per passenger car mile or pounds per hundred ton miles or 
the average speed. In some cases the daily reports were 
carbon copies, made with pencil instead of typewriter, and 
were not readable. 

The daily reports were posted too late to be of any value. 
It was originally intended to post these within 48 hours after 
the day covered by the report. The monthly reports were 
posted about three weeks after the end of the month. At one 
point where there are ten bulletin files the four last monthly 
reports were on three different files. Some bulletin boards 
are so constructed that it is next to impossible to examine 
this statement. 

Of 122 engineers and firemen interviewed, 51 stated they 
did not examine the statements and 66 said they did occa- 
sionally, but as they could not tell their approximate stand- 
ing on the current statement it showed that their examination 
consisted in glancing at the report at occasions a good way 
apart. Five men knew their approximate standing but there 
is a possibility that three of these were informed in advance 
that we were making an investigation. 

Of nine master mechanics interviewed eight did not use 
the reports and recommended discontinuance, one said it was 
one of the most important reports. 

Eight road foremen were interviewed, of whom six did not 
use the reports and recommended their discontinuance, while 
one used and recommended discontinuance, and one used 
and made no recommendation as to discontinuance. 

These reports were discontinued. 

On any railroad there are a large number of engineers who 
are as conscientious and as capable as the officials who 
supervise them. This class does not need much supervision 
and an inaccurate individual fuel performance record is of 
no value in bringing about greater fuel economy in their 
case. There is a second group of men who are as conscien- 
tious, but not as capable and could be appealed to through 
an accurate statement, but not through one which is inac- 
curate. The third class as I see it is not conscientious; is 
subdivided between both capable and incapable. This class, 
though small in number, requires an excessive percentage of 
the road firemen’s time. Something could be done with this 
group if an accurate individual fuel performance record 
were available, but an inaccurate record is of no value. 

It seems to me that the smallest unit on which to base a 
fuel performance record, is the division until such time as 
an accurate record of the coal used by each engineman is 
obtainable. The statement using the individual engine as 
the unit is slightly more accurate than the statement using 
the engineer or the fireman as the unit, as there are a lesser 
number of engines than engineers or firemen. However, the 


principal advantage of making an individual engine fuel. 


performance record in place of an individual engineman’s 
fuel performance record is that the engines cannot talk back 
and tell you how inaccurate is the statement. 

Nothing herein should be construed as not advocating 
working on the individual engineer and individual fireman 
to obtain the greatest fuel economy, but working through the 
medium of an inaccurate individual engineman’s perform- 
ance record is not advocated and should be discouraged. 


Report on Fuel Accounting 


If we are to form a proper basis for checking fuel, and if 
we are to measure economy in its use, we must know that 
our fuel is purchased, distributed and accounted for under 
well defined methods. At the present time many roads are 
paying at least a 400 per cent increase in the price of their 
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coal or oil based on 1915 prices, which further emphasizes 
the importance of accurate accounting. 

At the outset it is the recommendation of the committee 
that fuel accounting be handled by the auditing department. 
This does not affect separate organizations or departments 
which handle the purchase, inspection, nor use of fuel, 
Every railroad engaged in interstate commerce is guided in 
its final accounts by certain rules and regulations laid down 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The accounting 
department of every railroad understands these regulations 
and knows how to meet the requirements with regard to the 
allocation of fuel charges to operating expenses. Therefore, 
all forms used in connection with fuel accounting, are de- 
signed to meet these ends. 

After the general purchasing agent has arranged contracts 
for delivery of coal, a mine manifest should be rendered 
daily to cover all coal shipped, showing destination, waybill 
reference, kind of coal, car number and initial, and gross, 
tare and net weights, one copy going to the fuel supervisor 
and one to car service department or the party handling the 
distribution of coal. The coal contractor should forward to 
general purchasing agent an invoice for all coal shipped, 
who will approve as to price, etc., and pass to the accounting 
department. 

After arriving at distributing or junction point, a diversion 
report is compiled for the party handling distribution, show- 
ing car number and initial, original waybill reference, point 
to which diverted, shipper, and to whom and why diverted. 

After the coal has arrived at the unloading station, the 
coal dock foreman must inform the fuelkeeper of the amount 
of coal received and unloaded so that he can render a daily 
report to the accounting department, with copy to the fuel 
supervisor; the accounting department to check receipt 
against invoice before passing for payment. The coal tickets 
covering issues to locomotives are handled by the coal dock 
foreman and passed to the fuelkeeper each day. The form 
for reporting coal received and unloaded provides for show- 
ing the waybill reference, the weight of the coal, and the 
amount unloaded is carried forward from day to day so that 
the report at the end of the month will show the total 
amount of coal delivered to locomotives, or otherwise charged 
out at the station where unloaded. There should be a place 
provided on the reverse side of the daily unloading report 
for showing all cars on hand not unloaded. From this and 
the diversion reports information to locate every car is avail- 
able. 

As coal is generally put through chutes with no weighing 
device and as estimates of issues to individual locomotives 
necessarily follow, some adjustments will be required to bal- 
ance .with the inventory. A ten day or shorter period trial 
balance is therefore the solution in order to correct discrep- 
ancies before they become thirty days old, rendering the 
adjustments so heavy that the accuracy of charges to the 
individual locomotives and classes of service might be 
questioned. 

Coal spilled at chutes should be picked up every day, if 
possible, and put back into the chute. If it is not possible to 
do this with some type of chutes, it should be done at least 
as often as trial or regular balance is taken, so that the 
report at the end of the month would show a balance re- 
quiring minimum adjustments. 

A careful record should be kept of coal issued, and to do 
this it is necessary to keep before the fuelkeeper a working 
sheet on which the days of the month are shown, with head- 
ings covering every known use of fuel, on which fuelkeeper 
should be required to show distribution every day, so that at 
the end of the month the various items may be added and 
made ready for the balance sheet. 

The balance sheet should provide a place for showing in- 
ventory and coal received and disbursed for all purposes. 
This report, with the tickets supporting the issues to loco- 
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motives, should be forwarded to the auditing department 
promptly after the close of each month, but only after the 
fuelkeeper has checked the agent’s record to see that he has 
accounted for every car of coal reported by the agent to the 
auditor of freight accounts as being unloaded at his station. 

To avoid omitting in the report of fuel received the cars 
under load at the closing period, it is essential that a record 
be maintained of cars received but not unloaded. 

for distribution of fuel to locomotives, a separate form 
should be used which will show allocation of fuel to each 
individual locomotive, subdivided as between various classes 
of service in which the locomotive may make mileage. The 
form should accompany the balance sheet and will permit 
the auditing department to make proper charge of fuel to 
every locomotive. 

Fuel oil, which is in general use on many of the western 
and southwestern roads, should be accounted for under the 
same basic principles as outlined above. 

The report is signed by J. N. Clark (Sou. Pac.), Chair- 
man; R. R. Hibben (M. K. & T.); R. E. Jones (D. & I. 
R.); C. F. Ludington (Crescent Coal Co.); Joseph McCabe, 
(N. Y., N. H. & H.); Hugh McVeagh (Big Four); C. F. 
Needham (Grand Trunk); H. E. Ray (A., T. & S. F.), and 
W. J. Tapp (D. & R. G. W.). 


Address by Eugene McAuliffe 


Eugene McAuliffe, president and general manager, the 
Union Colliery Company, in an address before the Associa- 
tion spoke of the effect on the quality of railway fuel of 
the purchasing practices of the more discriminating users, 
such as public utilities and large industries, the result being 
an increasing volume of inferior coals which are dumped 
on the railroads. In this connection Mr. McAuliffe said: 

“Whatever progress the coal industry is making toward 
better coal is almost wholly due to the industrial, utility and 
domestic demand and the inferior product is flowing in a 
growing stream toward the railroad bunkers. Is there a 
railroad in the United States that has ever attempted to 
weigh the result of an excessive ash content on its total train 
mile costs? Does any railroad know in what ratio a growing 
ash content runs against fuel economy? Most of the large 
utilities do; ... ” 

In discussing the effect of the “peaks and valleys” of 
business on the load factor of the mines and the railroads, 
Mr. McAuliffe spoke in part as follows: 

The load factor of a man, a machine, a factory, a mine, 
a railroad, is the ratio of the average output (in the case 
of a railroad expressed in gross ton and passenger miles) 
to the potential capacity. Do we not as a nation ignore this 
important factor, with the result that our stand-by losses 
are tremendous? It is the stand-by losses that are killing 
the railroads today, yet nothing is done to level the peaks 
and the valleys of the industrial curve; one year we fight and 
struggle for output at the expense of quality, building up a 
tremendous machine that largely stands idle during a sub- 
sequent period of depression, only to repeat the operation 
at recurring periods. 

There is a lack of co-ordination between the carriers and 
the coal industry, although the traffic relation approximating 
37 per cent of the gross freight ton-miles, and the purchase 
relation totaling from 25 to 28 per cent of the bituminous 
coal production, would seem to warrant a complete entente 
cordiale. What are the railroads doing to regain and ac- 
celerate the upward trend of the fuel economy curve? The 
application of brick arches, superheaters and perhaps feed 
water heaters is of necessity moving slowly. These instru- 
mentalities call for capital investment. On the other hand, 
a broader study of the whole coal problem and a serious 
attempt to improve the load factor on the mines, on mine 
labor and on that portion of the railroad equipment and 
facilities that is devoted to the transportation of coal would 
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save millions of dollars annually and would reduce capital 
investment millions of dollars. The load factor on the rail- 
roads is at present running from 65 to 70 per cent, on the 
bituminous mines 50 per cent and on mine labor 40 per cent. 
This situation insofar as the actual cost of producing coal 
is concerned is costing at the present moment not less than 
one dollar per ton or one-half billion dollars annually; the 
carriers’ loss in load factor is expressed in idle cars and loco- 
motives, decimated work forces and an operating cost ap- 
proaching 100 per cent of gross earnings; the coal miners’ 
and coal operators’ loss is expressed in terms of idle men and 
mines, offset in part by a rate of wage and a selling price 
far above what they should be, while the collection of profits 
is deferred. 

In support of the statement that a greater community. of 
interest between the railroads and the coal industry is essen- 
tial, the study of the relative weight of coal produced in 
1918 and the other heavy commodities handled by the rail- 
roads, is shown in the table. 





RATIO OF THE VOLUME CF OTHER Propucts HANDLED BY THE RAILROADS 
ro Coal 
Ratio in 
; Net tons per cent 
Coal Production— 
TUM ESS ur Sh oe ok ee om ee Re 98,826,084 14.6 
PENI ro ece eae ue ae ain era ad cic Sooners 579,385,820 85.4 
TI poten chet it cars trek Gir haetinn ets a aie uel 678,211,904 100.0 
Other commodities compared with coal— 
Farm products: wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 

I Sais ctaidaaiac ns eve sicaaw com cutis Glaes 163,176,298 24.0 
ee ON ee ee ee ee 63,780,989 9.4 
Basic metals: steel, copper, lead, zinc........ 51,829,281 7.6 
OE. Cesare Ose who kha S Salsas Ded OER ee ON 278,786,567 41.0 


Coal, because of its immense demand on the carriers for 
transportation occupies a position that not only merits but 
demands serious study, and the fullest measure of co- 
operation. 

The load factor on the coal mines, on coal labor and on 
the carriers can be improved by the simple process of paying 
the public for the service rendered through the simple me- 
dium of lower freight rates on coal in the summer months, 
with a corresponding increase in the winter months; this 
principle can be further extended to our common advantage, 
by granting seasonal rates on all building material such as 
sand, gravel, rock, tile, lumber, etc., that enter into the 
construction of buildings and highways. 

Business decries government regulation and control—I am 
unalterably opposed to both—but are not our reactionary 
tendencies forcing the public to “‘build a fire under the mule.” 


Other Papers 


A number of other papers and reports were also presented. 
These were Fuel Economy—A Few Essentials, by Carl 
Eduard Uddenberg (State Railways of Sweden); Oil Shale 
as a Source of Oil Supply, by Martin J. Gavin (Bureau of 
Mines); Cost of Production of Coal, by Mont B. Morrow 
(Canmore Coal Company, Ltd.); Report on Briquettes and 
Sub-Normal Fuels, E. E. Ramey (B. & O.), chairman; and 
Report on Firing Practice, M. A. Daly (Nor. Pac.), 
chairman. 


Other Business 


One of the features of the meeting which received favor- 
able comment on several occasions was the presence of eight 
engine crews, one from each division of the Atlantic System 
of the Southern Pacific. These men, who have had the best 
fuel records on their respective divisions during the past 
three months were sent to the convention by the management 
as a mark of recognition for the results they have obtained in 
their efforts to save fuel. This is a part of the newly de- 
veloped plan of division fuel committee organization on the 
Southern Pacific System. 

During the convention Harrington Emmerson distributed to 
the members copies of a summary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission railway fuel report for 1920 which he had pre- 
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pared showing the costs of the various kinds of fuel on an 
equated heat unit basis. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Constitution and 
By-Laws, the annual dues of the association were raised $1 
a year. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, W. L. Robinson (B. & O.); vice-presidents, J. N. 
Clark (Southern Pacific), M. A. Daly (Northern Pacific), 
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Percentage of Wage Reductions 


Ordered by Labor Board 


HE PERCENTAGES of the decreases in wage rates which 
were ordered by the Railroad Labor Board on June | 
show varying amounts ranging from as low as 7 to as 

The following table shows former 

rates, present rates, and amount and percentage of decrease: 


high as 20 per cent. 





























Average daily rates 


dipmeneneniaiddiaic cepted 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Decreases P.c. of 
; U. S. Rail- ordered decrease 
Class of Dec., road Ad- Present by Labor in basic 
employee 1917 ministration rates Board wages 
Supervisory Forces 
Yardmasters .............*$151.12 *$239.38 *$269,98 *$16.32 *6.1 
Yardmasters’ assistants ... 143.45 208.65 239.25 16.32 6.8 
Train dispatchers and di- 
SS ee 149.76 236.32 262.84 16.32 6.2 
Clerical and Station Forces—- 
Clerks (2 vears or more ex- 
0 — ae 2.89 4.21 5.25 -48 9.3 
Clerks (1 year or more ex- 
OO” eae ae 2.89 4.21 5.25 1.04 19.8 
Clerks (less than 1 year's 
Serr 2.89 4.21 4.73 -52 11.0 


Train and engine crew call- 
ers, train announcers, gate- 
men and baggage and par- 
cel room employees...... 1.95 3.05 4.09 .80 19.5 
ce boys, messengers, 
chore boys and others un- 
der 18 years of age filling 


similar positions ........ 1.41 2.57 2.97 40 13.4 
Janitors, slevator and tele- 

phone switchbeard oper- 

ators, watchmen, employees 

assorting way bills, etc. . 2.23 3.33 4.13 .80 19.3 
Freight handlers and truck- 

GD ccccocecccucoeceeces 2.23 3.33 4.29 48 11.2 
Sealers, sealers and fruit 

and perishable inspectors. 2.23 3.33 4.37 -48 11.0 
Stowers or stevedores, call- 

ers or loaders, locators or 
» RAED acercexseeeevess 2.23 3.33 4.45 -48 10.7 

M. of W. and Unskilled 

Labor Forces— 
M. W. and S. foremen.... 3.44 5.33 6.53 .80 12.3 
Section foremen ......... 2.53 3.94 5.14 .80 15.6 
Mason; and bricklayers.... 3.25 4.75 5.95 .80 13.4 
Masons’ and _bricklayers’ & 

DED ccadesecee seuss 2.24 3.44 4.12 .60 14.6 
DL: cpicwivewnrvewaae 3.47 4.93 6.13 -80 13.0 
SOD, cnceneeeraenes 3.22 4.63 5.83 .80 13.7 
Structural iron workers.... 3.58 5.44 6.64 80 10.0 
Bee MOM ccccctvvececs 1.93 3.02 3.70 68 18.4 
Other unskilled laborers... 2.24 3.27 3.95 80 20.3 
Foremen construction gang 

and work trains......... 3.09 4.50 5.70 .80 14.0 
Other employees, construc- 

tion gang and work trains 2.06 3.17 3.85 80 20.8 

ing fla 1 vgate- 
— ° ao, ait b nts 1.64 2.65 3.33 .68 20.4 
Drawbridge operators..... 1.95 3.2 3.92 -68 17.3 
Enginehousemen .......++++ 2.18 3.36 4.16 .80 19,2 
Shop Embloyees— 
Gang and other foremen: _ 5 

BEE oedasd: cevecores 4.05 5.97 7.01 .64 9.1 

DEE cccccewencceese 4.97 8.73 9.77 .64 9.1 
Machinists (journeymen).. 4.80 5.78 6.82 .64 9.4 
Machinists (less 4 years’ 

ll 9 eee 3.33 4.60 5.64 -64 11.3 
Boilermakers (journeymen). 4.71 5.85 6.89 .64 9.3 
Boilermakers (less 4 years’ 

pone aaeen ws : dos 3.46 4.62 5.66 -64 11.3 
Blacksmiths (journeymen). 4.95 5.88 6.92 .64 9.2 
Blacksmiths (less 4 vears’ 

experience) ni nindemeh nes 3.63 4.64 5.68 .64 11.2 
Sheet metal workers (jour- 

MEVMON) ccc rccccccccces 4.40 5.77 6.81 -64 9.4 
Sheet metal workers (less 4 . 

years’ experience) ...... 3.19 4.67 5.71 .64 11.2 
Electrical kers (journey- 

a eee ‘ he ates . 4.15 5.71 6.75 .64 9.5 
Electrical workers (less 4 

years’ experience)....... 3.22 4.53 5.57 .64 11.5 
CN ncceeceunaates oa. 3.58 5.44 6.48 .64 12.0 

] 4 years’ ex- 
o~ cs tate et ae 2.68 4.30 5.34 .64 11.9 
Molders (journeymen) .... 4.88 5.76 6.80 .64 9.4 


Decreases OrpeERED BY THE RarLroap Laror Boarp 


Class of 
employee 
Molders (iess 4 years’ ex- 
DOFEONCE) .cccccses ota. 
Helpers—all crafts ....... 
Helper apprentices ...... 
Regular apprentices 
Ce GES: once. caccscces 
Telegraphers, Telepkhoners 
and Agents— 
Telegraphers, telephoners and 
block operators ........ 
Telegraphers - telephoners 
operating interlockers... 
Levermen-non _telegraphers. 
Telegrapher-clerks eee 
Agent-telegraphers ....... 
Station agent-non telegraph- 
WE scccvdvens iietien swine 
Station agents (small non- 
telegraph station) ...... 
Engine Service Employees— 
Passenger engineers and 
GEL, “cn coqcaiodaaae 
Passenger firemen and help- 


tormen—through ....... 
Freight engineers and mo- 
tormen—local .......... 
Freight firemen and _ help- 
ers—through ........... 
Freight firemen and _ help- 
Ca re 
Yard engineers and motor- 
MD Lidctsdweatokekeeee 
Yard firemen and helpers.. 
SE, ec cacvecdteceseoes 
Blostier helpers .......+<- 
Train Service Employees— 
Passenger conductors 
Tassenger baggagemen . 
Passenger flagmen and 
ME cecbaccecsunes 
Freight conductors—through 
Freight conductors—local.. 
Freight brakemen and flag- 
men—through .......... 
Freight brakemen and flag- 
NS, ee 
aa 
ee NE:  ccvenscasees 
ee ee 
Stationary Engineers, Fire- 
men, Etc.— 
Stationary engineers (stm) 
Stationary firemen (steam) 
Boiler room water tenders 


_ Engine room oilers........ 


Coal passers, boiler room.. 


Average daily rates 
Mm 





Signal Department Employees— } 


Signal foremen—signal in- 
POONOEE. svt cseesccccuues 
Assistant foremen .......- 
Leading maintainers—gang 
foremen and leading sig- 
err er oe 
Signalmen—signal maintain- 
WM waeesmesmeseebekas oe 
Assistant signalmen—assist- 
ant signa: maintainers... 
OE POO 


Marine Department Employees— 


Masters or captains.....-- 
Mates or first officers.... 
RS wire gaan 8 eens 





*Monthly basis. 


Columns 1, 2 3 and 4 are from “Wage Report No. 1,” 


Railroad Labor Board. 





“S 3 4 * 
U. S. Rail- 

Dec, road Ad- Present 

1917 ministration rates 
3.14 4.58 5.62 
2.85 3.96 5.00 
3.11 4.06 5.10 
1.84 2.76 3.80 
ere 3.60 4.00 
2.78 4.50 5.36 
2.91 4.67 5.47 
2.35 4.16 4.96 
2.40 4.39 5.19 
2.50 4.61 5.41 
2.81 4.67 5.47 
2.81 4.67 5.07 
4.39 5.68 6.48 
2.68 4.18 4.98 
5.18 6.65 7.69 
5.38 7.04 8.08 
3.38 4.85 5.89 
3.36 4.98 6.02 
4.27 5.71 7.15 
2.66 4.23 5.67 
2.65 4.35 5.79 
2.50 3.60 5.04 
4.45 6.00 7.00 
2.75 4.16 5.16 
2.59 4.00 5.00 
4.08 5.40 6.44 
4.47 5.92 6.96 
2.75 4.08 5.12 
3.00 4.48 5.52 
3.77 5.34 6.96 
3.42 5.01 6.48 
2.62 4.00 5.04 
2.18 4.51 5.55 
2.18 3.73 4.77 
2.18 3.36 4.16 
2.18 3.73 4.77 
2.18 3.36 4.16 
4.20 6.00 7.04 
4.00 6.00 7.04 
4.00 6.00 7.04 
3.36 , 5.34 6.38 
3.00 4.40 5.44 
2.50 3.92 4.72 
149.62 *186.50 *215.47 
82.30 124.40 151.56 
131.05 164.38 194.38 
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48 
48 
64 
-64 
-64 
64 
-64 


.64 
-64 


.60 
-60 


.64 
.64 


.64 
48 
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and W. J. Bohan (Northern Pacific) ; members of the Execu- 
tive Committee: H. T. Bentley (C. & N. W.); D. I. Bergin 
(Wabash), C. M. Butler (A. C. L.), J. W. Dodge (Illinois 
Central), Joseph Keller (Lehigh Valley), and Hugh Mc- 
Veagh (Big Four). 

Chicago was unanimously chosen as the place for the next 
convention. 












Rat. Wace Cost To THE Pusiic.—What the Adamson law 
and government operation did to the American public, then, in 
plain arithmetic, was to increase the average American family’s 
assessment for railway wages from $75 a year to $200 a year. 
They took an extra $125 a year out of every family in the United 
States to put into the pay envelopes of the railway workers 


That is cost of living for you!—N. Y. Herald. 
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Railroad Hearings Before Senate Committee 


Testimony of Edward Chambers, H. E. Byram and Samuel Rea— 
Many Classes of Freight Show Increased Shipments 


sented before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 

merce during the past week by H. E. Byram, president 

of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Edward Chambers, 

vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chambers testified before the committee on May 26, 

27 and 31. He discussed the traffic and rate phases of the 


"Tues ON BEHALF of the railroads has been pre- 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
railroad problem in more detail than they had been developed 
by the executives who had preceded him and rather surprised 
the committee by outlining the extent of the readjustments in 
rates already made. Members of the committee also were 
especially interested in the facts which he produced regard- 
ing the causes for the business depression and the compara- 
tively minor effect of the increase in rates. An abstract of 
Mr. Chambers’ prepared statement follows: 


Diminished Traffic Not Result of Increased Rates 
Statement by Edward Chambers, Vice-President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


An examination of the facts shows, to my mind, two things: 

1. That “the diminished volume of traffic” mentioned in Point 3 
of the Senate Resolution has not resulted from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order in Ex Parte 74, in which the 
commission undertook to provide the adequate revenue for car- 
riers required by the Transportation Act. 

’ 2. That, therefore, “the best means...... of reducing freight 
and passenger rates” mentioned in Point 5 should not be considered 
at this time as the subject of general action by either Congress or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The present rates as a 
whole are not excessive under existing conditions. Until oper- 
ating costs are reduced or business revives sufficiently to produce 
the net revenue which the carriers should have under the Trans- 
portation Act no general reduction in rates can be made. From 
my knowledge of the causes of the business stagnation which 
became marked at the beginning of the present calendar year no 
reduction of rates that could be made now would stimulate traf- 
fic sufficiently to produce the revenue which is needed. 


Thousands of Rates Already Reduced 


Reductions in rates to bring about necessary readjustments are 
going on daily throughout the country by dealings directly be- 
tween the shipper and the railroad traffic man. While many com- 
plaints and statements of a general character have been issued 
regarding the effect of the higher freight rates, those, however, 
are very insignificant in number compared with the number of 
adjustments made effective as a result of direct negotiations 
between carriers and shippers. The records of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show that approximately 10,000 freight 
tariffs are filed each month, many covering a number of rate 
changes. Contained in those tariffs are many voluntary changes 
made by carriers filing direct with the commission and by bureaus 
established by carriers to publish competitive rates. Late reports 
from those bureaus show results of cooperation between carriers 
and shippers in restoring relationship and removing discrimina- 
tions or inequalities and providing rates for new industries. The 
reports show: 

Western Trunk Line Committee (Chicago)—Twelve hundred 
subjects considered since June, 1920, and 1,000 acted upon; over 
90 per cent were reductions and nearly all affect rates under Ex 
Parte 74. Two hundred applications are still pending, 209 public 
hearings held; most of the reductions are on raw materials, such 
as crushed rock, gravel and other building materials, and grain, 
coal and lumber. 

Southwestern Freight Bureau (St. Lows)—September 1, 1920, 
to May 1, 1921, number of subjects considered, 812; number of 
conferences held, 34; number of subjects considered at public 
conferences, 112. Subjects on the docket pending consideration 
which propose reductions, 491; subjects which propose advances, 
48; total number of subjects for consideration, 539. Number of 
subjects pending presented by shippers, 363; number of subjects 
presented by carriers, 176. The changes are principally reductions 
and apply upon stone, lumber, sand and gravel, brick, cement, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and various other commodities. 

Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau (San Francisco).—Approximately 
16,000 rate changes, of which 11,000 are reductions, balance in- 
creases, made by this bureau since Ex Parte 74 decision. Most 
of these are reductions caused by extending all rates in certain 
tariffs to apply from new points of origin. The majority of in- 
creases are in state rates awaiting approval of state commissions. 

Trans-Continental Freight Bureau (Chicago)—Number of 
changes made through this bureau since Ex Parte 74, approx- 
imately 236, which includes 63 changes awaiting publication. 
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During that time 150 conferences with shippers on rate matters 
were held. Where there is a change in rate involving more than 
one tariff we have called it one change; likewise changes in num- 
ber rates have been considered one change. If we should count 
each rate changed it would run up to many thousands. In other 
words, we have considered cach adjustment of rates one change 
regardless of the number of rates involved or the number of 
tariffs affected. 

Trunk Line Association (New York).—Have received since 
September 1 last, 2,472 rate proposals and have issued 2,266 
recommendation advices, each representing approval of from one 
to several hundred changes in specific rates, all proposals being 
published in public docket and conferences with shippers arranged 
if requested. Only 20 public hearings have been called for. 

Central Freight Association (Chicago).—Since August 25, 1920, 
have had approximately 60 conferences with shippers on rate 
matters; commodity rate changes comprise approximately 3,500 
origin point changes and 7,500 destination point changes. 

New England Freight Association (Boston).—Have considered 
619 freight rate proposals and have issued recommendation advices 
on approximately 500. All proposals initiated by New England 
members have been published in public docket and trade journals, 
and on request of shippers 15 public hearings have been held in 
addition to innumerable informal conferences with individual 
shippers, It is impossible to make any estimate of number of 
rate changes involved. 

Southern Freight Rate Association (Atlanta).—Since Ex Parte 
74 our committee has published 1,835 rate advices authorizing 
changes in rates. Some of those involve change in only one rate, 
though frequently each rate advice involves a considerable num- 
ber of changes. We hold conferences with shippers one day out 
of every week. 

The railroads should be allowed to work out traffic problems 
by dealing directly with shippers or their organizations, aided 
where necessary by the Interstate Commerce Commission, In 
every case of disagreement the commission has ample authority 
under the Transportation Act to dispose of the question promptly. 
The railroad traffic man is always ready to hear from and confer 
with the shipper. He is just as anxious to have commodities 
moving as the shipper is, and can be relied upon to give proper 
consideration to the commercial conditions surrounding the situa- 
tion. 

When the commission authorized in Ex Parte 74 the present 
rate adjustment it requested the carriers ‘+ give consideration to 
any disturbances of recognized relationships which might follow 
and to take immediate steps to correct them. That injunction 
has been promptly followed wherever variations of former recog- 
nized relationships resulted from the application of the percentages 
prescribed, or where it appeared that the rate was prohibitory, 
as has just been shown by reports from freight tariff publishing 
bureaus; the commission, at the request of carriers, retaining 
jurisdiction over Ex Parte 74 for the purpose of cooperating 
in and approving of the adjustments agreed to between the car- 
riers and the shippers. Many adjustments have been satisfac- 
torily worked out between shippers and carriers, and conferences 
are going along in different sections of the country and good 
results are being obtained. Wherever it is desirable to have the 
informal help of the Interstate Commerce Commission in ad- 
justing these matters, it is promptly extended. 


Class Rates 


The less-than-carload tonnage moving under class rates is 
about 4 per cent of the total freight tonnage of the country, 
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and yields about 13 per cent of the total freight revenue. The 
average haul is about 200 miles. The longer haul of less-than- 
carload freight is on articles of the higher class, such as drygoods, 
boots and shoes, and clothing. The shorter less-than-carload haul 
is of the heavier freight or lower grades, which moves an average 
distance of about 100 miles, such as canned goods, sugar, and 
salt. 

The increase of less-than-carload rates has not disturbed the 
sources of distribution. The amount of the increase applied to 
the unit purchased by the individual cannot fairly be claimed to 
be an undue burden, and certainly not prohibitory. As illustrative 
of the small factor which rates are in the cost of staple goods to 
the consumer, it may be mentioned that the American Stores 
Company, dealing in groceries and family supplies, on gross sales 
of $103,059,000, paid in 1920 in freight and express charges, 
$637,000, or 6 cents on each $10 of sales. 

The less-than-carload traffic is the most expensive handled by 
carriers. Its car loading is light, the average throughout the 
country being only about 7 tons. The movement usually calls for 
transfers en route as well as handling at points or origin and des- 
tination, all at the expense of the carrier, and the commodities 
are exposed to theft and damage to a greater extent than any 
other traffic. 

Carload traffic under carload class rates constitutes only a 
small part of the total carload movement, being of the high-grade 
manufactured articles where the rate is not an important factor 
in the selling price. There has been little or no complaint from 
the shippers using the class rates, either carload or less-than- 
carload. 

The class rate adjustment, both carload and_less-than-car- 
load, throughout the country is in no way uniform. For ex- 
ample, in Trunk Line territory there are 59 different class rate 
scales; the scale on no one railroad is uniform, and no two 
railroad scales are alike. It may appear in certain sections that 
the long-haul rates are rather high, but many of the lower rates 
as they stand today are unreasonably low, particularly for short 
hauls, and do not bear a fair share of the transportation burdens. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, since the passage of the 
Transportation Act, which gives it power to fix the minimum as 
well as the maximum rate, is correcting many of those situations 
and bringing about reasonable, uniform rates and in time will, 
I assume, correct them all. 


Commodity Rates 


Approximately 85 per cent of the commercial tonnage of the 
railroads of the United States moves under commodity rates made 
to fit commercial conditions on the basis of what the commodity 
can reasonably and fairly bear in distribution, that is to say, on 
the value of the service to shippers. The great staples, such as 
grain, lumber, fruits and vegetables, live stock, and coal, move 
to market almost entirely under commodity rates. These rates 
are the most important. While distance is an important factor, 
it cannot always be controlling if we are to continue the develop- 
ment of the country as a whole. Adjustment of commodity rates 
to extend sources of supply and develop markets often requires 
the same rate from the more distant producing point to market 
as is charged from a nearer source of supply. In fixing a rate 
on a commodity so that it may reach certain markets often con- 
sideration must be given to what that source of supply can 
afford to pay in the way of freight rate in excess of the rate 
paid by the nearer source of supply shipping to the same market. 
For example, the fruit and vegetable growers in California, 
shipping 3,000 miles to the New York market, must compete with 
Florida and Texas in the same market, the distance from Florida 
being 1,100 miles and from Texas 2,000 miles to New York. If 
these rates were not thus made eastern and central markets, now 
depending upon Florida, Texas and California, would still be 
obliged to draw many food products from foreign countries, as 
they did before the railroad rate adjustments, construcied on 
theory of what the traffic could bear (rather than what would be 
required fairly to compensate the carriers for the service), 
drove out of American markets foreign food products by directly 
contributing to the development at home of oranges, lemons, 
grapes, raisins, olives, nuts, dried fruit, figs and canned goods. 
Without this method of commodity rate adjustment the far 
western section of the United States, in particular, would not 
have been changed from an isolated grazing region into one of 
the most richly productive and highly populated agricultural areas 
on the continent. 

I come now to the particular commodity rates of which there 
has been some complaint in the press and elsewhere, and shall 
speak of coal, lumber, grain, fruits and vegetables, live stock, 
road material, iron ore and some others. Passenger fares also 
will be discussed. I have already mentioned that 85 per cent of 
the commercial tonnage is moved under commodity rates, and of 
this more than three-fourths consists of comparatively few com- 
modity groups. This is mentioned to impress upon the com- 
mittee the fact that any general reduction in the rates on the 
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important commodities moving would mean a considerable volume 
of revenue taken from the carriers. 


Coal 


Coal and coke, in round figures, furnish 40 per cent of the 
commercial tonnage moved by the railroads. I have seen no direct 
statement that the movement has been prevented by the increased 
rates. In complying with the order of the commission in Ex 
Parte 74, carriers preserved the recognized relationships which 
had existed as to point of production. This was about all the 
shippers asked for at that time. The greater production is in the 
territory east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. In 
this Eastern section is also located approximately 85 per cent of 
the manufacturing of this country. It also contains one-half or 
more of the country’s population. The manufacturing plants that 
are the greatest consumers of fuel are usually located close to the 
source of supply and therefore pay the minimum fuel rate. 

_ The movement of coal and coke for each quarter of 1920. dur- 
ing the last of which quarters the higher rates were in effect. was 
as follows: 


Ist Quarter, 2d Quarter, 3d Quarter, 4th ( Juarter, 

. . tons tons tons ti ns 
Bituminous ....... 90,622,867 83,152,797 100,569,875 110,522 085 
Anthracite «....... 17,304,993 19,300,597 19,148,533 21,224,244 
Cee boeienced 7,075,275 6,032,255 . 6,905,008 6,871,501 


_ The freight rate does not show any unreasonable relation to the 
delivered price, and it cannot be shown that in any of the terri- 
tories it is preventing the resumption of industrial operations or 
otherwise prohibiting movement. While the rates on coal as well 
as the price thereof are low in comparison with those on many 
other commodities, the percentage relation of the rate on coal to 
the delivered price must necessarily be greater than with respect 
to articles of higher value. Fluctuations in the price of bituminous 
coal during the past two or three years have ranged greater than 
the entire freight rate. The cartage charged and the charge from 
the pavement to the cellar in the principal cities in the eastern 
section are frequently as great as the average freight charge. 


Lumber 


_The principal sources of supply of lumber are the Southern and 
Gulf states and the Pacific Coast states. The rates as increased 
by Ex Parte 74 from Pacific Coast territory to Chicago and West 
were recently, after several conferences between shippers and car- 
riers, readjusted to fit competitive commercial conditions by re- 
ducing the rate to Chicago and to the Mississippi river from 80 
cents per 100th to 73 cents, and to Kansas City and Omaha from 
73 cents to 66% cents, the rate to St. Paul and Minneapolis re- 
maining unchanged at 661% cents. From the producing territory 
intermediate to the Pacific Coast the recognized relationships 
which had been thrown out of line by the percentage increase 
were restored. This adjustment is reasonably satisfactory to the 
interested shippers, and lumber is moving under the rates to the 
extent the markets will take. The reports received indicate that 
the Pacific Coast lumber shippers are rather disappointed in the 
effect the reduced rate had upon the movement. It is no better 
now than it was before the rates were reduced. The Southern 
and Gulf lumber shippers advise of a slight improvement in the 
demand, but generally the conditions in the common markets are 
the same in respect to the Southern and Gulf lumber as prevail on 
the Pacific Coast lumber. 

There was also complaint from the Pacific Coast and interior 
lumber manufacturers with respect to the disadvantage at which 
they claimed to be placed in seeking business in the eastern ter- 
ritory. Their complaint was largely confined to the advance of 
rates to markets east of the Mississippi river and north of the 
Ohio. The advance in rates on a percentage basis disturbed the 
relationships that had prevailed. Conferences between traffic 
representatives of interested railroads and the lumber shippers 
have been held looking to a satisfactory rate adjustment to their 
territory. 

After rates from the Pacific Coast states were readjusted the 
Southern and Gulf states asked for similar action to territory 
Chicago and West, or for an adjustment that would leave their 
rates in cents per hundred pounds below the rates from the Pacific 
Coast to the extent that they were lower as a result of the Ex 
Parte 74 percentage increases. This request is now under con- 
sideration by the interested railroads. Several conferences have 
already been had with shippers, and while no conclusion has yet 
been reached, it is safe to say that some readjustments will be 
made. The Southern and Gulf states lumber shippers reach the 
Chicago market today at a rate of 44 cents per hundred, Mis- 
sissippi river at 36 cents per hundred, Kansas City 39 cents per 
hundred, and Omaha 42.5 cents. No claim has been made by 
these southern shippers that the increased rates prohibit the move- 
ment of lumber. Their request is for a readjustment of their 
8 based on what they consider competitive commercial con- 

tions. 

The average revenue per ton from lumber for the United States 














June 3, 1921 


; a whole is at present.about $5.20. The movement in tons of 
forest products for each quarter of 1920, during the last of which 
quarters the higher rates were in effect, was as follows: 


lst Quarter, 2d Quarter, 3d Quarter, 4th Quarter, 
tons tons tons tons 
25,575,364 26,448,627 26,585,525 23,003,693 


ligures for the month of April so far received indicate that 
the lumber business in all sections is improving. 

The foregoing consideration of the facts shows that the advance 
in Ex Parte 74 did not prohibit the movement of lumber, and this 
view is confirmed by recent editorials in the American Lumber- 
man and the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, representing the 
lumber interests. - 


Grain 


Knowing that on account of the delicacy of the grain-rate ad- 
justment the percentage advance allowed in Ex Parte 74 would 
disrupt some recognized relationships, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission directed that any such disarrangements be corrected 
by the carriers in the first supplements after their publication of 
the advance. This direction was carefully and promptly followed. 

We have about completed the readjustment of the grain and 
erain-products rates at the different primary markets and at the 
Gulf and Atlantic ports for export. In this readjustment some 
reductions had to be made. To afford the grain and its products 
the widest benefit of the competition of markets, freight rates are 
so adjusted that in moving the grain forward from the field to 
the primary markets and from one market to another, or from 
intermediate mills to ultimate destination of the grain products, 
the through rate from point of origin to final destination is pro- 
tected. This arrangement permits the millers at intermediate 
points to purchase grain, stop it at their mills, grind it and ship 
the product thereof, not on the sum of the rates in and the rates 
out, but on the through rate from point of origin of the grain to 
the ultimate destination of the product, provided this transaction 
takes place within one year following the date of the initial move- 
ment. This is a very valuable privilege in marketing grain, and 
although the rates were advanced on August 26, 1920, these ad- 
vances have not been applied on any grain which was in transit 
prior to that date. 

The average haul and the average charge per hundred for the 


country as a whole are as follows: 
Average haul Average rate 


_ ~ - —_ 


Grain, Flour, Grain, Flour, 
miles miles per 100 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. 
Country as a whole........ 498 630 24.8 cts. 29.25 cts. 


That table shows a freight rate of 15 cents per bushel on wheat. 

The movement in tons of grain and grain products for each 
quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters the higher 
rates were in effect, was as follows: 


2d Quarter, 3d Quarter, 


tons tons 
14,284,051 19,251,813 


Ist Quarter, 
tens 
18,425,211 


The exports and imports of wheat in bushels for three years, 
ending with 1920, during the last quarter of 1920 the higher rates 
being in effect, were as follows: 


4th Quarter, 


tons 
18,043,760 


1918, 1919, 1920, 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 
I aca siois hap acrdb ernie 111,177,103 148,086,479 218,280,231 
PE, 5c. cise ee Somewe das 17,035,986 7,910,701 35,848,648 


Comparing December, 1919, with December, 1920, the exports 
and imports of wheat were as follows: 


1919, 1920, 
Bushels Bushels 
NN aa yn criiernawiecnee nae 9,519,706 25,896,270 
NONE an ccd cued einen vnmaniesace 309,182 11,275,104 


The average fluctuation weekly in the price of wheat at Chicago 
in 1919 and 1920 was nearly 10 cents per hundred. The monthly 
and yearly fluctuations in price of grains, of course, amounts to 
many times the increase in freight rates. All irregularities of 
recognized rate relation have been worked out by the carriers to 
the satisfaction of shippers; and the experience shows that the 
thing to do is to leave any remaining adjustments to be worked 
out by the co-operation of the carriers, the shippers, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. My consideration of the grain 
subject convinces me that the freight rate has not impeded the 
movement. 


Fruit and Vegetable Shipments 
Increased Under Higher Rates 


The markets of the common vegetables, such as potatoes, 
onions and cabbage, are well established and the distribution usu- 
ally follows normal and well-understood trade channels. Potatoes, 
onions and cabbage make up the greater proportion of the total 
vegetable tonnage of the country and are produced everywhere. 
The government market reports show all markets well stocked 
with these vegetables and at times over-stocked. Potatoes, onions 
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and cabbage carry the lower vegetable rates. This traffic shows 
a substantial increase in movement over last season under the 
higher freight rates this season. 

The winter producing sections for higher class vegetables are 
Florida, California and Texas. These sections go to markets 
largely east of the Mississippi river and north of the Ohio. The 
extreme eastern markets of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
take a very considerable part of these vegetables. California and 
Florida, for example, ship celery, cauliflower, asparagus and let- 
tuce to all the large markets in the Middle-West and Eastern 
territory. These high-grade vegetables require the very highest 
class of service. The movement shows about the same average 
of increase as in the case of the lower class of vegetables. These 
vegetable shippers have complained to the carriers and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the rates applied are excessive. 
The ‘commission has given some informal consideration to the 
complaint. The carriers also have held conference with the ship- 
pers and the matter is now under consideration for final disposi- 
tien. 

Florida and California citrus fruit shippers have complained to 
the carriers and the Interstate Commerce Commission that prices 
received at destinations are not equal to cost of production and 
cost of transportation combined. The interested carriers have had 
several conferences with the citrus fruit shippers in regard to the 
volume of the rate now charged, but as yet no definite action has 
been taken. The commission, however, has lately instituted a very 
far-reaching informal investigation of the conditions in the citrus 
fruit, deciduous fruit, and vegetable industry of the entire Pacific 
Coast, which is welcomed by the carriers and which will clicit 
facts upon which final disposition will be made. The commis- 
sion has already given informal consideration to the rates on 
fruits and vegetables out of Texas and Florida. 

The following, taken from the records of the United States 
Bureau of Markets, shows the movement of fruits and vegetables 
from the three winter producing sections (California, Florida, 
and Texas), for the months October, 1920, to March, 1921, in- 
clusive, as compared with the same period 1919-1920: 


California Florida Texas 

aa a fe eee we 

y ee carlos § 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Humber of carloads (1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

RONNO. Oc oaneesiesie wee 2,700 2,429 es eres f épree 
Oranges and grapefruits.. 12,269 12,650 22,364 18,195 

Deciduous fruits.......... 11,886 10,252 as ae ‘ins ea 

WestEDIes osccsve vine sce 22,190 19,630 9,020 9,954 4,029 3,815 

Miahahhcioo Ss cee 49,045 44,961 31,384 28,149 4,029 3,815 


All of the foregoing movement in 1920-1921 was under the ad- 
vanced rates. 

Practically all of the apples from the northwestern states have 
been marketed, with the exception of some small apples which 
cannot find a ready sale in the East. While it is true that the 
freight rate has considerably advanced, yet the advance in freight 
rates has not kept pace with the increase in the farm values of 
tiie apples, according to government reports. Although the crop 
in the West in 1920 was much smaller than in 1919, the total 
production of commercial apples of the United States in 1920 was 
probably the largest ever known, or 36,272,000 barrels, compared 
with 26,223,000 barrels in 1919. As most of the Western apples 
must find their markets in the East, largely in the states where 
there is the greatest local production of apples, it will be seen 
that the Western apples have been able to find a ready market 
at good prices, notwithstanding the immense crop in the territory 
where they are marketed and the advance in freight rate. 

The movement in tons of fresh fruits and vegetables for each 
quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters the higher 
rates were in effect, was as follows: 


3d Quarter, 
tons 
3,553,533 


2d Quarter, 
tons 
2,248,547 


lst Quarter, 
tons 
2,301,651 


4th Quarter, 
tons 
4,902,455 
Sand, Gravel and Crushed Rock 


The movement of these commodities may properly be classed 
as local, or they are hauled but short distances and at very low 
rates, comparatively, and are produced everywhere. In the later 
years, and since drayage charges have increased so much, the cost 
of distribution in the city of destination is often greater than the 
freight charge for the main-line haul. The hauls are usually over 
a single line. The general conditions surrounding the production 
and distribution compel minimum rates. There are two terminal 
services to each shipment, and often one is in a large city where 
the switching is expensive and must be absorbed out of the mais- 
line rate. 

Modifications in Ex Parte 74 rates are being made daily through- 
out the country for one reason or another, the shipper dealing 
directly with the carrier. While we hear some complaints of 
excessive rates, when you consider that the annual movement cf 
these commodities is approximately 100 million tons, scattered all 
over the country, the complaints we hear are insignificant com- 
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pared to the tonnage moving, and there must be thousands of 
transactions daily throughout the country where these commodi- 
ties are involved. As these commodities cannot be moved at the 
class rates, a commodity rate must be provided for every carload 
movement, and new commodity rates are therefore, as a result 
— between shipper and carrier, being constantly pub- 
lished. 

A conference between carriers and shippers of sand, gravel and 
crushed rock, or road material, will be held in Washington on 
June 2 at the request of the shippers, that request being the first 
coming to the carriers from those shippers for any general moditi- 
cation of the existing rate adjustment. 

The average haul in the different sections and the average 
charge are as follows: 


Average haul Average rate 


i Ms. . ceeseuaed th ues ave 65 miles 73 cents per ton 
i Ve ecbs wench bene neers 68 miles 90 cents per tcn 
WEN TMT ccc ctcceccccccceses 60 miles 74 cents per ton 


The number of tons of clay, sand, gravel and crushed rock 
hauled in each quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters 
the advanced rates were in effect, were as follows: 


lst Quarter, 2d Quarter, 3d Quarter, 4th Quarter, 
tons tons tons tons 
15,766,002 25,967,455 30,548,043 26,232,054 


The drayage charge at Washington for hauling sand, gravel 
and crushed rock within the city limits is 50 cents per ton for the 
first mile or less and 10 cents per ton for each additional quarter 
of a mile, the drayage charge for a mile and a half being as high 
as the freight rate for the average rail haul in the eastern district. 


Cement, Brick and Plaster 


These commodities move in large volume and generally for 
comparatively short distances. Manufacturing plants are scattered 
throughout the whole country; many are close to large consum- 
ing markets. There is a substantial movement now and has been 
right along. The movement in tons of cement, brick, lime and 
plaster for each quarter of 1920, during the last of which quarters 
the higher rates were in effect, was as follows: 

1st Quarter, 3d Quarter, 


tons tons 
6,517,819 10,843,710 


2d Quarter, 
tons 
9,119,590 


4th Quarter, 
tons 
8,242,843 
Livestock 


Shippers have complained about the rates, particularly those on 
the long hauls on range cattle from the southwestern ranges to 
the northwest pastures. At a recent conference between the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, livestock shippers, and interested 
carriers an understanding was reached to modify the rates upon 
these range cattle, and the agreement has been carried out and 
the reduced rates are now in effect. It was an emergency proposi- 
tion, but by the cq-operation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the rates were quickly made effective. 

The livestock movement in tons for each quarter of 1920, dur- 
ing the last of which quarters the higher rates were in effect was 
as follows: 


CatTLe ANp Catves, Hocs, SHEEP AND Goats 
lst Quarter, 2d Quarter, 3d Quarter, 4th Quarter, 
tons tons tons tons 
4,189,653 3,859,101 3,906,899 4,612,508 


Reduction in Building Operations 
Due to Other Causes Than Rates 


The conditions in the building industry throughout the country 
are practically uniform. In the cities on the Pacific Coast and 
throughout the west, south, and east conditions appear to be about 
the same. The general report is that a comparatively small 
amount of building is being done. At San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland, where lumber is at the door, conditions are the same as 
at Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago or Cleveland. For example, 
Chicago has plants within its city limits which produce all kinds 
of structural iron and steel, likewise cement, brick, lime, sand, 
gravel and crushed rock, and building conditions are no different 
in Chicago than in the other places mentioned. 

As an illustration of the relation of freight rates to building 
enterprises a careful study recently made of the materials going 
into a typical brick house of six rooms and bath in Philadeiphia 
with the freight charges from the usual sources of supply of ma- 
terials shows that the freight charges amount to approximately 
$370 on a house costing $8,300 to build in 1920. 

In St. Paul the estimated freight charge on all material entering 
into the construction of a frame dwelling-house costing $5,000 or 
$6,000 would aggregate about $580. In making this estimate the 
points of shipment used are those where such materials are pro- 
duced in large volume, and where the selling price is based. 


Road-Making Material 


Complaint has been made in a general way that the present 
freight rates are prohibiting road construction. The costs of a 
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standard concrete highway, in accordance with the published re- 
quirements of the Minnesota Highway Department, and accord- 
ing to figures published by the Northwestern Association of Gen- 
eral Contractors, taking as an example the Itasca County, Minne- 
sota, Road, are as follows: 





ee, SVU COND BOE BI. 6.65. de cikccdctcdcicdemsecsvcs $16,000.00 

Freight on grading equipment to and from job.... 2.4% 

Freight on culvert pipe, bridge material, etc...... 1.5% 
624.00 

WUE: kkicwns dad ees Dow eames theses oe 3.9% 
Concrete pavement to be put in later will cost, per mile.... 37,000.00 
Freight charges on pavement material, ‘etc........ 1.9% 703.00 
sk. 2 fo eR SPCR rere ere rere ee 53,000.00 
EE I CON iw 665s bs Oi ew ined abies 2.5% 1,327.00 


The same published report shows that the cost of laying one 
course concrete pavement, using railway track for haulage, is 
$3.61 per square yard, of which materials represent $1.73 per 
square yard or 47.8 per cent, labor 63 cents or 17.5 per cent, depre- 
ciation 8.6 per cent, contingencies 5.6 per cent, interest 3.6 per cent, 
taxes 0.2 per cent, general expense 2.9 per cent, storage 1.5 per 
cent, insurance 0.5 per cent, bond 1.7 per cent, freight 1.9 per 
cent, camp site, etc., .08 per cent, repairs 5.3 per cent, fuel and oil 
2.1 per cent. 

These bids are made on 21 miles of pavement, no part of which 
will be farther than 314 miles from the railway site. The source 
of supply of material, except steel, shall be at such distance from 
the unloading plant that a 5-cent per hundred freight rate will 
apply on sand and rock. 

To take an example in the East, the figures given by the High- 
way Commission of Pennsylvania for roads in that state are as 
follows: 

Total cost of reinforced concrete road with hill-side brick on 
grades, built with light grading and local materials, $58,000 per 
mile, made up of the following items: 


ce Re re eee $6,000 per mile, or 10 per cent 
REED, Kinin ea cal He te siahaheanisiaes 15,000 per mile, or 26 per cent 
+ Pkinse ait hectha taeda aay eka eios 9,000 per mile, or 15 per cent 
aber 


a as 


13,500 per mile, or 24 per cent 
14,500 per mile, or 25 per cent 

It can readily be seen that the freight rate is not an undue 
proportion of the total cost of the road. These roads do not 
always pay freight charges. Often the materials, except cement, 
are close to the work and hauled by trucks. When the railroad 
is used the volume is usually large and is moved by rail close to 
the work. The very conditions surrounding the operation compel 
the minimum rates on most of the materials. 


Iron Ore 


The rates on iron ore from the heaviest shipping ranges, the 
Mesabi, Vermillion and Cuyuna, in Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
Michigan, were not advanced August 26, 1920, under Ex Parte 
74, to the upper lake ports, but they did receive an advance in 
1918 under General Order 28 of the Railroad Administration. 

The rates from Wisconsin and Michigan ranges were advanced 
this spring and there were also advances under Ex Parte 74 from 
the Lake Erie ports to the furnaces. Ore is sold delivered at 
Lake Erie ports, and the statement showing the price at Lake 
Erie of Bessemer and non-Bessemer ores for the years 1893 to 
1920 inclusive, with the rail rates to Lake Superior and the vessel 
rates from Lake Superior to Lake Erie indicate that, after de- 
ducting the present rail rate to Lake Superior and the lake rate 
to Lake Erie, the producer receives a much higher net price for 
his ore than in former years. 

The shipments of ore, of course, are greatly affected by the pre- 
vailing industrial conditions, especially with the steel production. 
For several years past shipments were as follows, in tons: 
STATEMENT OF IRON OrE IN Tons oF 2,240 Las. SuipPpeD FROM RANGES IN 


MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN (UpPER PENINSULA) 
DurinG CALENDAR YEARS 1916 To 1920, INCLUSIVE 


ee 





Range 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Marquette ..... 5,396,007 4,874,150 4,354,207 2,992,212 4,608,323 
Menominie ..... 6,464,363 6,045,750 6,378,698 4,442,868 6,562,106 
CEE cccences 8,489,685 7,981,684 7,936,701 6,230,839 8,763,332 
Vermillion ..... :947,200 1,530,692 1,192,908 929,049 1,007,435 
Mesabi seen eeu 42,525,612 41,445,211 40,396,711 31,997,699 37,149,277 
Miscellaneous ... 219,381 136,632 98,05 359, 129,571 
CUE. Scccece's 1,716,218 2,422,884 2,478,800 1,859,865 2,191,528 
Total all Ranges. 66,658,466 64,437,003 62,836,082 48,812,522 60,411,572 


_ The movement, in tons, of iron ore and other ores for the en- 
tire United States for each of the quarters of 1920, during the 
oe quarter of which the higher rates were in effect, was as 
ollows: 





1st Quarter 2d Quarter 3d Quarter 4th Quarter 

Se ree 3,215,109 24,183,287 37,487,357 20,605,039 
a eee 5,219,500 6,355,047 6,283,422 3,843,791 
TN cimecceneee 8,434,609 30,538,334 43,770,779 24,448,830 
NE GO inks veskccke © “Sanewhae- saennuss 107,192,552 


Those figures show that of the total iron ore movement over 
60 per cent is produced in the northwest. 

The foregoing shows that freight rates had no effect upon the 
At the present time there is a very light 


movement of iron ore. 
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movement of ore, due to the very large quantity moved last year, 
a large portion of which is still on the docks at the Lake Erie 
ports, mainly caused by the decline in steel production, a very 
small proportion of the furnaces being in operation at this time. 


Passenger Travel Not Seriously Affected 


While there has been considerable complaint about the increased 
passenger fares, the increase has not seriously affected passenger 
travel. Undoubtedly the increased fares have caused some letup 
in travel, but a reduction of the fares at this time would not in- 
crease the travel sufficiently to offset what would be lost by the 
reduction. The falling off has been as great in the short hauls 
as in the longer hauls. The present policy of the railroads to 
make special fares for excursions and to summer and winter 
— resorts is satisfactory, both to the public and the rail- 
roads. 

The number of passengers carried for the last four months of 
1920, when the higher fares were in effect, in comparison with 
the last four months of 1919, was as follows: 


Raat Dene We TRIG ok ik occ cceisc cca wcewawie 


398,576,087 passengers 
SOE DOE RE, BIOs hock edciesowsevatncenamese 


399,435,875 passengers 
_ As showing the trend of passenger business the following earn- 
ings are given for the first two months of 1921 in comparison with 
the same months of 1920: 


January February 
PS acuta eee weeny acne eda $91,874,146 $82,571,063 
Sh atone ethan = Se ares Soleres 105,295,673 88,492,533 


There has been considerable objection raised to the so-called 
Pullman surcharge, principally because of the fact that it is a new 
application in this country of a theory of passenger fare-making 
which prevails in other countries and is applied on steamships as 
well as railroads. The passenger earnings of a Pullman car are 
practically limited to 32 passenger fares, while a coach costing 
one-half the price of a Pullman and weighing a third less will 
accommodate from 70 to 80 persons. In other words, the carrier 
must haul 24% Pullman cars to accommodate the load of a passen- 
ger coach. The surcharge of 50 per cent of the cost of the Pull- 
man ticket is a comparatively small charge for the additional 
space occupied and the comfort given to the passenger, and it 
has not lessened to any considerable extent passenger travel. 


Panama Canal Traffic 


Domestic freight tonnage moving between Atlantic and Pacific 
ports through the Panama Canal in vessels controlled by the 
United States Shipping Board and independent concerns is in- 
creasing rapidly. The rates have been going down steadily for 
the past three or four months, and there is very active and rather 
severe competition between the independent carriers and the ves- 
sels operated by the United States Shipping Board. This traffic, 
in both directions, is largely taken away from the all-rail lines. 
For many years past (except during the war) there has been 
active competition for this traffic between the all-rail lines and the 
steamship lines operating between the Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
The sailings now are entirely by the Panama Canal, which avoids 
transfer enroute and gives the shortest distance; therefore the 
water service today is more valuable than ever before. Compe- 
tition between water carriers themselves has already brought rates 
down to an unremunerative basis, and unless something be done 
to stabilize the water rates it is certain that competition will force 
them still lower and make an unprofitable and consequently less 
dependable water service. And such competition will be unfair 
to the rail lines. 

The rail lines, especially in the West, have been a necessity for 
the development of the country. The water carriers have not de- 
veloped any considerable traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports in their years of operation. The business secured in the 
past and the traffic they are securing today is what has been de- 
veloped by the all-rail lines. Necessarily, we expect this water 
service to continue and to take a share of the traffic adjacent to 
the coast, especially of the heavier commodities, that move more 
readily by water; but it would seem in the public interest, as well 
as in the interest of the competing rail lines, that the water rates 
be stabilized and that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
given jurisdiction over them. 

We also feel that for the use of the Panama Canal such charges 
should be made as would pay the interest on the investment and 
the expenses of operation. While it is true that the principal 
reason for the construction of the canal was for war or defensive 
purposes, and it was a necessity which we all recognize for the 
protection of our country, its use by commercial vessels, especially 
in domestic traffic between the two coasts, and in competition with 
the transcontinental lines, should pay a fair proportion of the ex- 
pense of maintenance, and interest on the investment in this 
waterway. The rail lines pay millions of dollars in taxes on their 
right-of-way, and it would hardly be considered fair to permit the 
water lines competing’ with.them to make use of this costly right- 
of-way by water without paying any portion of the cost of it. 
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While the manufacturer on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
should be given every benefit of his water location, his advantage 
should not be increased by still further reducing his cost of dis- 
tribution at the expense of the interior manufacturer, who will 
have to pay his share of taxation necessary in case the canal is 
not made self-supporting. 

The water lines should not be restricted as to rate competition 
between ports in this country and foreign countries where they 
are in active competition with the vessels of foreign nations. But 
between ports of the United States, where they are privileged to 
handle business without competition of foreign carriers, there is 
no logical reason why their rates should not be under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as are those of 
the rail carriers with whom they compete. Reasonable rates for 
service on the water would then be prescribed by the commission. 
Such rates would yield a profit and support a regular, dependable 
service. This would be far preferable to spasmodic reductions in 
the water rates, which would result in embarrassment to com- 
peting water and rail carriers and make the service far less relia- 
ble and less satisfactory, and which would allow tramp steamers 
to come in for a brief period and take away desirable water busi- 
ness and more or less demoralize the rates and (as has been the 
practice in the past) leave the coast-to-coast business when they 
found better paying tonnage elsewhere. 


Depressed Business and Railroad Rates 


_The present depression in business, while distressing, is no 
different from depressions in the past. We had one in a smaller 
degree in 1907. There was a great depression in 1893. None of 
those depressions were preceded by any general advance of freight 
rates and passenger fares. We had been warned to expect the 
present period of liquidation and the consequent depression as an 
aftermath of the World War. In 1914, just prior to the com- 
mencement of the war, there was a depression in business in this 
country of several months’ duration, which had become very 
severe, especially in the industrial sections in the East, and prom- 
ised to be of long duration and great severity, but it was cut short 
and turned into a period of prosperity by the heavy purchases 
from this country by France, England, Italy and the other allies. 
A very severe depression followed the armistice in November, 
1918, during which the tonnage of the carriers fell off consider- 
ably. It lasted until the following June. 

I feel that what I have presented sustains the claims with which 
I started—that is, that the advance of rates authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 74 did not operate 
seriously to impede the traffic of the country, referred to in Point 
3 of the Senate Resolution, and that therefore no occasion exists 
for any general action, as indicated in Point 5, toward reducing 
rates by either the Congress or the Commission. 

Indeed, as before mentioned, it is not practicable to make any 
general reduction in rates until the railroads of the country have 
been put in a going condition, either by a reduction of expenses, 
or by an increase of tonnage, or by both. 

Senator Kellogg asked if Pacific Coast lumber companies 
had not been making arrangements to ship their lumber to 
Eastern points by the Panama Canal. Mr. Chambers said 
they started to make such arrangements before the rates 
were increased and that they were trying to do more business 
in the Eastern territory. There is a proposition before the 
railroads now to reduce the rail rate to compete with the’ 
water rates to points inland from the Seaboard. He said 
the railroads did not expect to meet the water rates at Balti- 
more and New York, but had expected to adjust the rates 
so that a certain proportion of the lumber going into trunk 
line territory will move by railroad. This led to a lengthy 
discussion of the theory of making the water competitive 
rates, during which Mr. Chambers pointed out. that in some 
cases the railroads can afford to make very low rates to get 
loading for cars that move one way empty. Senator Cum- 
mins remarked that his statements were rather contrary to 
the general understanding that the markets have not been 
supplied with fruits and vegetables during the period of 
higher rates. Mr. Chambers said the markets had been 
fully supplied ever since the season opened. 

“Tt may be,” said Senator Cummins, “that the larger sup- 
ply that is indicated by the movement will account for the 
low prices received by the producers. I wanted to call 
attention to that because there is a very general misapprehen- 
sion with regard to the moving of these fruits and vegetables 
during the period of high freight rates.” 

Mr. Chambers said that the difficulties ef fruit and vege- 
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table producers lie largely in marketing conditions, but that 
the shippers say that in many cases they are not receiving 
in the markets enough to pay the actual cost of production 
plus the freight and that if this continues the amount ot 
planting for the future will be reduced. The railroads do 
not want the acreage to be reduced and if the situation is 
as bad as the producers say something may be done about it, 
but the fruit and vegetable shippers must bear their reason- 
able share of the effects of the readjustment period and if 
they are getting cost the rates ought not to be reduced to a 
point that will transfer the loss to the railroads. He said 
he had known of similar cases of the same kind for many 
years that had very little to do with the freight rates. Sen- 


Results on the Chicago, 
Statement by H. E. Byram, 


H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, appeared before the Committee on May 26 and pre- 
sented a statement confined to the situation in the western 
and northwestern part of the country as reflected in the 
operations of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He said 
in part: 


Unusual efforts have been made since federal control terminated 
to curtail expenses in every way possible, and it will be the pur- 
pose of this statement to illustrate in various ways that these 
efforts have been productive of results. 

It is regretted that the attitude of some of those who speak 
ior railroad employees of the country does not tend to promote 
good service. For some time past efforts have apparently been 
made to develop a belief on the part of the public as well as rail- 
road employees that the responsible officers of the railroads were 
not operating them efficiently and economically and it is greatly 
to the credit of the rank and file of employees of the railroads of 
the country that they have not been misled by these false doc- 
trines, as is shown by the general willingness to co-operate with 
the management of the railroads in bringing about the necessary 
efficiency and economy in their operation which prevails at the 
present time, as has been repeatedly stated by the railroad execu- 
tives at this hearing. 

I shall endeavor to show that the charges frequently and re- 
cently made by those critics, that the railroad managers are not 
alert in endeavoring to prevent wasteful practice and _ install 
economical methods, are not correct. 

As a part of this testimony 1 submit for the record a statement 
showing various statistics concerning the operation of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway for the years 1916 to 
1920, inclusive. The total operating expenses show an increase in 
1920 over 1916 of $90,932,069.93, while the net operating revenue 
decreased from $36,844,637.81 to $3,461,613.17. The total payroll 
in 1920 over 1916 increased $61,305,417.43. The average number 
of employees increased in 1920 over 1916 approximately 11,000 or 
21.56 per cent. The per cent of payroll to total operating rev- 
enue increased from 44.49 in 1916 to 65.72 in 1920. 

The total freight ton miles increased in 1920 over 1916 only 
5.96 per cent. These figures indicate that although approximately 
the same freight ton miles were moved in both of these years 
11,000 more men were required to perform the service and it cost 
approximately $60,000,000 more on the payroll to pay them. 

The items of labor and fuel constitute 80.044 per cent of the 
cost of operating the railroad, these two items absorbing approx- 
imately $135,000,000 of the total of $164,000,000 operating expenses 
for the year 1920, and the next part of the exhibit is designed to 
show the enormous increase in the cost of fuel, which increased 
from $11,797,880.72 in 1916 to $23,796,922.14, although approx- 
imately 250,000 tons less were used in 1920. If we had been able 
to buy the coal used in 1920 at the price of coal in 1916 we 
would have saved $11,999,031.42. 

The balance of the figures are designed to show that the usual 
measures of efficiency, viz., increased train load, increased car- 
load, decreased locomotive miles, revenue. ton miles per ton of 
fuel used, etc., were present in 1920 but by reason of the in- 
creased cost of labor and material and the failure to increase 
freight and passenger rates as operating costs increased, defeated 
the efforts of the operating department, and instead of producing 
increased net revenue, which efficient operation ought to produce, 
the opposite result developed, and, as shown above, the net oper- 
ating revenue actually decreased from $36,844,637 in 1916 to $,- 
461,613 in 1920. . 
Taking up the details, we find that the loaded car miles de- 
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ator Stanley. said that if the railroads were not making 
money out of the rates from Florida to the Eastern markets, 
they must be losing still more money on the rates on the 
longer haul from the Pacific Coast and he thought the 
committee ought to investigate it. Senator Kellogg remarked 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has been investi- 
gating it for 20 years. Mr. Chambers added that the pres- 
ent rates are based on the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
investigation. Referring to the recent emergency reduction 
in the rates on stocker and feeder cattle from the South- 
western ranges, Mr. Chambers read a telegram from one of 
his representatives in Texas pointing out that movement of 
cattle was very little increased by the reduction. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
President, C. M. & St. P. 


creased 83,322,054 miles, while the empty car miles increased 
4,101,925 miles; but the average number of tons in each loaded 
car per mile increased from 20.667 in 1916 to 25.485 in 1920, or 
23.31 per cent, an item of efficiency that should have produced 
net revenue. The total passenger locomotive miles decreased from 
18,186,754 in 1916 to 16,897,163 in 1920, notwithstanding the fact 
that the total passengers moved one mile shows an increase of 
128,527,180. The total freight locomotive miles shows a decrease 
of 4,105,857 in 1920 over 1916. This reduction in freight locomo- 
tive miles is reflected in the increase in train load from 503.23 in 
1916 to 620.04 in 1920, or 23.28 per cent. 

I believe these figures show conclusively that the measures of 
efficiency which usually are applied to the operation of railroads 
and which normally tend to produce net operating revenue, failed 
of their usual result because of conditions which were beyond the 
control of the operating staff because of the abnormally increased 
cost and inadequate addition to the revenue by means of in- 
creased freight and passenger rates. 


Co-operation Between the Managements of Railroads 
and Their Employees for Producing Efficiency 


The following quotation was taken from the introduction of 
the testimony of W. Jett Lauck before the United States Railroad 
Labor Board: 


No far reaching improvements in railroad efficiency are possible without 
close co-operation between the managements of the railroads and their 
employees. Without the good will of their men, without a high level of 
morale and enthusiasm devoted to a common end, the improvements of 
service and the reduction of cost cannot be achieved. If the two great 
elements of railroad operation, management and workers, are to be for- 
ever at loggerheads, each pulling against the cther, each mistrusting and 
condemning the other, each trying to wring concessions which the other is 
reluctant to grant, the outlook for eliminating the many wastes revealed 
in the foregoing pages is dark indeed. 


We agree with the principle advocated because the officers and 
employees of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for several 
years, and particularly of late, have been carrying out the princi- 
ple of co-operation and study, mutually, in finding and practicing 
economies and improved practices. Committees have been formed 
of officers and employees on every division, and at the larger 
stations and terminals, with regular dates for meeting, usually 
monthly, to study the details of operation in each particular local- 
ity and the situation as a whole for the purpose of eliminating 
waste and generally promoting efficiency, and it is a pleasure to 
state that the various campaigns inaugurated to save fuel and 
supplies and to avoid wasteful practices have been promptly, in- 
telligently and earnestly supported by the employees generally in 
all classes of service, indicating that the officers and employees of 
this company are having no difficulty in working out a program 
in co-operation and harmony. 

During the summer of 1920, while business was good and cars 
in demand, a drive to increase the mileage or freight cars brought 
very satisfactory results. The miles per day which had been 
running about 22 were brought up to about 35 in September and 
October when the demands were heaviest. Since then the great 
slump in business has made it impracticable to continue this mile- 
age as cars have been plentiful. 

Notwithstanding that the number of locomotives has not mate- 
rially been increased the total capacity of all locomotives has 
steadily and substantially increased. This is due to the fact that 
the locomotives that were retired were obsolete and of small 
capacity. 

Freight cars are constantly being retired on account of decay 
and obsolesence. The cars retired usually are of small capacity 
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and are replaced with modern steel-frame cars of large capacity. 
Although 2427 more freight cars were retired than replaced the 
total capacity of all cars has increased and the average capacity 
per car has increased from 35.17 to 39.10 tons. 

In addition to the new freight cars purchased more than 5,000 
cars were overhauled during 1919 and 1920 and improved draft 
members, roofs, ends, etc., were applied at an average expense of 
approximately $1,000.00 per car, or a total of $5,000,000. This 
was done to bring this equipment up to traffic requirements, re- 
duce the maintenance cost, and eliminate, so far as possible, the 
days lost on repair tracks, and loss and damage to lading. 

Even with so large an expense for this heavy work the benefits 
were immediate as the 1920 repair charges were less than those 
for 1919, reflecting the improved condition of the freight equip- 
ment, caused by retiring old cars of small capacity and replacing 
them with new cars of greater capacity and the rebuilding and 
strengthening of cars suitable for such improvements. 


Financial Results 


I have gone over the various tests of efficiency which are usu- 
ally applied to management of railroads except one, and have 
shown, by the operations of this railroad, that it meets success- 
fully every one of these tests except the one I have so far omitted. 
The omitted test is the test of net financial results. It is obvious 
from our reports and from the foregoing statement that the net 
financial results of our operations have been most disappointing. 
As the operations of the road have measured up to the usual 
tests of efficiency, it is a great disappointment to find that this 
efficiency of management has not been reflected in satisfactory 
financial results, and the facts, I submit, fully justify us in seek- 
ing the cause in forces beyond our control. It is not far to seek. 
We find it in the expense account, which is, to a very large ex- 
tent, determined by the government, and not by the company, and 
to a substantial extent also by economic conditions fixing the 
prices of materials and supplies, and thus also beyond the control 
of the company. 

The railroad problem is, in my opinion, comparatively simple, 
and its solution is not difficult or at least would not be if it were 
possible to apply. ordinary business methods to its solution. But, 
unlike other businesses, a railroad cannot shut up shop when 
business is bad, and there are certain fixed expenditures for main- 
tenance and operation which cannot be reduced to correspond 
with the decreased traffic, as well as various other needs of the 
public which must be served whether at a loss or not. At the 
present time it is costing the railroads more to produce trans- 
portation than they can sell it for. Therefore, we must either 
increase the selling price or reduce the cost. It is obviously im- 
possible at this time to increase the selling price of transportation 
above the present general level; therefore, we must reduce the 
cost. There are two ways of doing this, one is to increase effi- 
ciency and the other is to reduce expenses. 

It has been shown by various statistics presented here that 
while there is always room for improvement the railroads of this 
country are functioning effectively and efficiently. Immense op- 
portunity is available for further increasing economy of operation 
by large investments in reducing grades, double track, improv- 
ing and increasing terminal facilities, additional cars and locomo- 
tives, modernizing and improving existing equipment, installation 
of automatic signals and safety devices, enlarging shops and engine 
houses, purchase of new and improved shop tools and machinery, 
and in many other ways, all of which require the investment of 
immense sums of new capital, which cannot be obtained unless the 
net earnings of the railroads are such as to satisfy investors that 
such investments in railroad securities would be safe and pro- 
ductive. ; ‘ 

At the present time, because of the disappearing net earnings 
of the railroads generally, money for improvements cannot be 
borrowed except at rates considerably above the rate permitted 
by the Transportation Act to be earned on the value of the 
improvement. 

Therefore, it would seem that the need of the immediate situa- 
tion requires a reduction in operating costs, and that fuel and 
labor, which absorb 80 per cent of the total operating costs, should 
bear the larger portion of the reduction. Fuel and other supplies 
already are coming down and the United States Railroad Labor 
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Board has announced that in the near future it will order an 
adjustment of wages downward. These two features of the sit- 
uation are encouraging and with the return of the normal volume 
of traffic of the country the financial condition of the railroads 
should be materially improved, depending largely upon the ex- 
tent of reduction made by the Labor Board in the war-time 
wages of railroad employees. 


Freight Rates 


Much has been said about reducing freight rates recently and the 
prevailing impression seems to be that they are generally too 
high, but when it is considered that the average gross earnings of 
the railroads of the United States as a whole for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile since September, 1920, when the last raise in 
freight rates took effect, has been only 1.217 cents per ton per 
mile, it will be seen that freight transportation probably is the 
cheapest commodity in the country, notwithstanding the large 
shrinkage which has taken place in other commodities. But the 
vast volume of traffic, the large units in which it is carried and 
the immense distances it is transported in this great country 
have caused many of our citizens to lose sight of the astonish- 
ingly low price which the railroads receive for their freight service 
when reduced to the unit of moving a ton of freight one mile 
instead of the usual figures of billions of ton miles and millions 
of dollars. 

Since the earnings of the railroads of the country on the present 
rate basis are inadequate to meet their requirements it is obvious 
that no general reduction in rates can be considered until the 
cost of operation can be reduced sufficiently to assure the rail- 
roads at least the net return authorized by the Transportation Act. 


Mr. Byram said that of 100,000 cars bought by the Rail- 
road Administration the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul took 
4,000, agreeing to pay a maximum of $3,050 apiece, but 
under the sliding scale contract under which the cars were 
purchased it looks as though they were going to cost between 
$2,700 and $2,800 apiece. In reply to a question as to the 
price at the present time, Mr. Byram said there are no accu- 
rate figures because nobody is buying any cars now, but he 
should think it ought to be possible to buy these cars at 
somewhere around $2,000 apiece now. 

Mr. Byram said that his road has not been earning operat- 
ing expenses and taxes since the first of January and is 
about $4,000,000 behind, while the volume of business is 
about 50 per cent less than that of a year ago. A large part 
of this, he said, is due to the cessation of the buying of lum- 
ber and -partly because the copper activities are almost at a 
standstill. Senator Kellogg asked whether the building of 
the western extension was an advantage or a disadvantage. 
Mr. Byram said he thought it had been an advantage and 
that it has not been any disadvantage at least. One of the 
first things he did when he came to the property in 1917 
was to take up that question, and it seemed to him the gen- 
eral impression is wrong. For the year 1917, he said, the 
western extension was producing 25 per cent of the gross 
earnings and 40 per cent of the net earnings. Mr. Byram 
said that arrangements had been made for taking care of the 
immediate future as to interest and taxes, but, of course, it 
would be necessary to have more net revenues before long. 
Asked whether a decrease in wages of 15 to 20 per cent 
would place his road on an earning basis, Mr. Byram said 
the wage award of last year added to the expenses of his 
road approximately $20,000,000 a year, whereas the interest 
on the bonds is about $17,000,000. If the wage decrease is 
less than 15 per cent, he said, it will be a little more than 
half enough, although the actual result would depend on the 
rates and the volume of business. 


Urges Prompt Payment of Federal Control Accounts 


Statement by Samuel Rea, President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


The government could materially assist the railroads in 
their present difficult situation, Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, told the Senate committee, by com- 
pleting at once payments still due the roads from the federal 
control period. If this were done and the roads were allowed 


to issue 15 year obligations for the amounts spent by the 
government for permanent improvements, as would have 
been done if the roads had themselves spent the money, their 
present position would be greatly improved, Mr. Rea said. 
An abstract of his statement follows: 
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I feel that this inquiry would not be complete without drawing 
your attention to some important questions which directly affect 
the present condition of the railroads and their immediate out- 
look. Your committee very properly examined the results of 
recent years, for it is clear that if the net returns of the carriers 
had been ample during the past decade they would now be able 
to go through the existing depression without serious detriment 
to their own credit and to the country. 

The returns earned from operations for the years 1918 to 1920 
cannot be taken as indicative, for the reason that the traffic 
rates were not adjusted to meet the current costs. In those 
years the railroad companies had the benefit of the rental under 
the federal control contract, and the guaranty under the trans- 
portation act, provided they realize, such rental and guaranty 
by actual payment. So far there are serious unsettled questions 
as to actual settlements for both periods. Unless a fair inter- 
pretation is given to the federal control and transportation acts, 
and the federal control contract, and of the conditions under 
which the railroads were taken over by the President, the amounts 
of federal control and guaranty period compensation will prove 
theories and not actualities, because they will not be paid to 
the railroads, and the cost either in whole or in part of restoring 
the properties and the disorganized organizations will be placed 
on the corporations, which would be an injustice and would en- 
danger their financial condition. 


Present General Condition of the Railroads 


In many particulars the present position of the railroad com- 
panies and their lack of traffic, is due to world-wide conditions, 
which prevail also in the other industries as well as in the rail- 
road business. But the difference between these industries and 
the railroads in meeting those conditions is that the industries 
had the advantage of sharing in the high prices and profits of 
the war period, and at present the industries have the power to 
fix their prices and wages, and to shut down their plant if the 
business, or profits, do not warrant their operation. The rail- 
roads, however, were in the war period restricted to the return 
of the test period, and even under the transportation act are 
not allowed to retain the profits made under reasonable rates if 
in excess of 6 per cent. Although the railroads were granted 
higher rates effective August 20, 1920, yet since that date they 
have proven to be insufficient to cover their costs, and yield 
a fair return. Though many railroads are facing financial dif- 
ficulties, they cannot promptly reduce wages nor change the 
wasteful working conditions, to the level of the going wages and 
working conditions of the industries, through the territory they 
serve. That must be done by the Labor Board. By federal law the 
rates were to be fixed to produce a fair return, yet the railroads 
are apparently unable to insist upon compliance with that law so 
long as supply and demand restrict production and ,consump- 
tion, and reduce the volume of traffic. 

The railroads, therefore, must get the requisite financial results 
to allow them to exist, by postponing all capital expenditures, by 
curtailing employment, by shutting down all possible activities 
on the road and in the shops and offices, by stopping the pur- 
chase and use of supplies, by postponing for the present, even 
though they will cost more later, all maintenance or replace- 
ment expenditures except those requisite for safety. 

The return earned by all the railroads of the country for the 
six months ended February 28, 1921, was only at the rate of 
about 2% per cent. per annum, on the value of the property 
devoted to public use, against a mandatory minimum return of 
5% per cent., but the transportation act alone can scarcely be 
blamed for the deficiencies of return which reflect a world-wide 
business depression—for one-half of this period. very severe. It 
will be found by experience that, compared with war conditions, 
when we supplied all the world, our production is materially in 
excess of average consumption, so that production, price and 
consumption all need adjustment, and the railroads are bearing 
part of the costly loss of traffic incidental to these conditions. 

The railroads are not earning fixed charges and fully maintain- 
ing their properties. They are short of working capital and are 
still in a business depression—one of the worst in their experi- 
ence. While we hope that the bottom has been reached, I 
would point out that there can be no resumption of railroad pros- 
perity until there has been an increase in the movement of coal, 
coke, iron, steel and other building construction materials and 
heavy products. The mines, industries and farms of the country 
must rise and fall together; one cannot be made prosperous or 
continue prosperous at the expense of another. Manifestly in 
view of these conditions as to operating expenses, and the neces- 
sity to pay taxes, fixed charges and sustain the credit of the 
railroads, it became an imperative necessity to reduce labor costs 
and enforce the serious retrenchments to which I have referred. 

Therefore, the real railroad problem at present is to put the 
carriers in a position to meet their obligations, and support their 
investment during the period of depression. To save many of 
them from bankruptcy, a prompt and adequate reduction of 
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wages is essential, as well as the abolition of the wasteful national 
agreements, and the substitution therefor of agreements with 
the employees that will promote greater efficiency and provide 
reasonable working conditions, so that the wages and working 
conditions will correspond generally to present conditions. It 
is not a question of any controversy with employees or labor 
unions, and it originates from no desire to see that railroad men 
are not paid adequate wages, because that would be hurtful to 
the railroad business and cause the better men to go ‘nto other 
industries, but it is clearly a condition where the dollars carned 
are not sufficient to pay the wages, maintain the property, and also 
enable the companies to meet their obligations. 

The property investment return for the calendar year 1916 
enabled the railroads to exist and meet their obligations. 11 
showed a return of 6.17 per cent. and a large volume of traffic 
was carried with great efficiency and economy. In that year out 
of every dollar of revenue earned 40.8 cents were paid to labor, 
but in 1920 59.9 cents out of every dollar were so paid. In 1916, 
after paying for materials, taxes and rents for equipment and 
joint facilities, 28.9 cents were left out of every dollar earned 
to pay® fixed charges and a return upon the investment, but in 
1920 only one cent was left. Therefore the fixed compensation 
for the first eight months of the year saved most of the roads 
from bankruptcy. Taking the last quarter of 1920, when rates 
as well as wages had been adjusted, it required 55.1 cents out 
of every dollar of revenue to meet the payrolls. The total 
payroll compensation rose from $1,468,576,000 in 1916 to $3,698,- 
216,000 in 1920. 


General Rate Reductions Impossible 


Under the conditions outlined it is clear that no horizontal or 
general reduction in rates can be granted, until such time as 
the net railway operating income of the railroads shows a very 
substantial improvement over the results now obtaining, which 
are at present insufficient to meet their fixed charges and usual 
dividends, and also until the railroads have restored any inade- 
quacy of maintenance. Further, until the foregoing economies 
are effected, a general rate reduction would not be in the public 
interest, as it would force the railroads to produce and sell trans- 
portation for less than cost, and it is extremely doubtful if 
it would stimulate production, or increase purchases, of goods 
by the public. In addition, so long as the railroads cannot earn 
a fair return, and are much below the 5% per cent return, and 
have no cash surplus from the previous years, there must be a 
deficiency in transportation facilities, equipment and service, and 
the cost of that deficiency to the public is much greater than 
the continuation of transportation rates that give some fair meas- 
ure of profits. Under such conditions it is evident that no steps 
should be left untaken which will strengthen the financial posi- 
tion of the railroads, as it is evident that while rates should 
not be reduced, it is equally evident that they cannot be increased 
under existing conditions. 


Funding of Capital Expenditures 
During Federal Control 


There has never been a doubt in my mind of the intention of 
Congress to authorize prompt and fair compensation settlements 
with the railroads for the federal control period, and for the 
guaranty period. The government assumed the possession, use 
and control of the railroads, and used them as if it owned them, 
during the war period. It also made large capital expenditures 
thereon, amounting to about $1,200,000,000. These expenditures 
must be assumed and paid by the railroads with interest. Almost 
$400,000,000 was for equipment, and was funded through the 
national equipment trusts, which require the railroads to pay 
back to the government these capital expenditures for equip- 
ment during a period of 15 years. This left about $800,000,000 
of capital expenditures, chiefly for road and facilities, to be 
funded by the carriers. Under the terms of the transportation 
act discretion was conferred upon the President to fund all 
these expenditures, but the right was conferred upon him with 
certain limitations to offset against such expenditures, amounts 
due by the Railroad Administration to the carriers on other 
accounts for the federal control period, and this right will, 
by an understanding with individual carriers and under the 
terms of the act, be exercised by the administration. However, 
under the different conditions that now exist, these arrangements 
should be altered if the carriers cannot meet them, as it is 
impossible for the railroads to sell securities and pay off all these 
capital expenditures at present, and they have a shortage of 
working capital and practically no surplus earnings. 

In view of the present situation of the railroad companies, 
and having regard to the emergency which now exists, I sug- 
gest that the President should, in the public interest, exercise his 
discretion so as to permit the funding of the entire expenditures 
of the character referred to which were made during the period 
of the federal control. Expenditures for additions and _ better- 
ments are capital expenditures avd should not consequently be 
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taken care of even in part by the application thereto of current 
funds, or by withholding any part of the amounts due to the 
carriers for the federal control period. The railroads them- 
selves would have been obligated to raise the capital in advance 
of making such addition and betterment expenditures, or else 
the work would not have been done, and the government—with- 
out loss to itself and receiving a good interest return—should 
be willing to fund these expenditures, instead of withholding the 
cash that the railroads need badly to meet current requirements, 
and help them to surmount this difficult period. I, therefore, 
respectfully suggest, unless the President will so exercise that 
discretion, your consideration of an amendment of the trans- 
portation act which will direct the funding of all expenditures for 
additions and betterments made during the period of federal 
control. 


Federal Control Act and Contract 
Differences Should Be Decided 


I also suggest, as further relief, an amendment which will 
assure the observance of the recommendations made by the 
President at the time he took the railroads over, viz., that the 
railway properties will be maintained during the period of fed- 
eral control in as good repair and as complete equipment as when 
taken over by the government, and further that investors in rail- 
way securities might rest assured that their rights and interests 
would be scrupulously looked after by the government as they 
could be by the directors of the several railway systems, which in 
effect means a full observance of the similar provisions of the 
federal control act. The seriousness of that situation is indi- 
cated in the recent statement by the director general, as of 
May 1, 1921, of the condition of the Railroad Administration in the 
matter of liquidating questions in dispute arising out of, or inci- 
dent to, federal control. 

The attitude of the director general is not complained of, and 
he aptly describes the matter when he says: “This adjustment 
and straightening out of this wonderful adventure on the part of 
the government presents for solution novel, complex and im- 
portant questions wholly without precedent.” But we may well 
ask what is to be the financial condition of the railroads while 
final conclusions are being reached. 

The committee may recall, in this connection, the extensive 
negotiations over the standard contract, and the differences of 
opinion which have since arisen, to which the director general 
refers in his statement, as to the meaning to be placed upon the 
words “cost of labor” in the maintenance provisions of this 
contract. The railroads believe that it can be shown that the 
same amount of physical reparation was not produced by the 
dollars expended in the federal control period as in the test 
period, and therefore the pledge of the President and of Con- 
gress had not been made good. The Railroad Administration, 
however, holds the view, if I correctly understand their posi- 
tion, that the test of the performance of the pledge is the 
number of dollars spent for labor, taken in conjunction, of 
course, with the material applied, in the two periods for main- 
tenance purposes. The carriers contend that the “cost of labor”’ 
is the cost to do the same amount of physical maintenance or 
reparation in the federal control period as compared with the 
cost to do the same work in the test period. 

It cannot be too strongly pointed out that the view of the 
director general results in theoretical ‘maintenance only—that is, 
in materials not applied to or in place on the property—while 
both the President and the act of Congress promised and re 
quired that the property should be actually and not theoretically 
maintained. 

If, however, the contract can be said to justify the view of 
the Railroad Administration, notwithstanding it specifically re- 
quires that the cost of labor must be dealt with, and also re- 
quires physical reparation, and not merely a dollar test cover- 
ing only the price of labor, then in the interest of right and 
justice Congress should clarify the federal control contract pro- 
visions as to maintenance, which the director general points 
out as the chief cause for difference of opinion between the 
Railroad Administration and the carriers, and which he intimates 
can only be finally determined by the Supreme Court. This, I 
feel, could, if necessary, be covered. by an amendment to the 
transportation act to the effect that the extent of the physical 
reparation should be the measure of the performance of the 
President’s pledge, but even here I am advised that no amend- 
ment is required, as the President’s authority is already ample 
under the transportation act. 

Further, I suggest this because, based on the director general’s 
report, as to settlements, it may take about 314 years more to 
review all claims, and if appeal must be made to the Supreme 
Court to decide the meaning of the federal control act and con- 
tract as they may apply to the different conditions and questions 
on each road, it may take many more years. The essence of that 
situation is that many of the roads will be forced to accept much 
less than they are entitled to, and accept the burden, hoping to 
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work it off in succeeding years. In making this suggestion I am 
at the serious disadvantage of not knowing the actual condition 
of the claims made by the railroads, both those having federal 
control contracts and those not having federal control contracts; 
nor the physical reparation in ties, rails, ballast, stations, shops, 
and other structures, or in locomotive, passenger cars and 
freight cars, which they will claim as due to them; but the 
director general’s figures, based on the claims already presented, 
state it is probable that the under-maintenance claims will run 
between $700,000,000, and $800,000,000. I am convinced from 
talks with other railroad executives that this question of under- 
maintenance is a live one, combined with the failure to fund all 
capital expenditures, and the delay in settlements to be made 
for the guaranty period to which I will refer, is at the root of 
the weakness of railroad credit because all of these questions 
deprive the railroads of the ready cash to meet current require- 
ments and to place their property in efficient condition. The 
main point to my mind is that the situation will not be met 
merely by legal argument but that substantial justice should be 
done to the railroads through the fulfillment of the President’s 
recommendations and the act of Congress by ensuring the return 
to the owners of their property and equipment in substantially 
as good condition as when they were taken over by the govern- 
ment, and as that has not been done they should be properly 
compensated. Unless this is done, then I want to make it clear 
that, for the federal control period and the guaranty period, they 
will not receive what was promised them by the President and 
Congress. I am asking for a fulfillment of the promises, and 
nothing more. 


Settlements for the Guaranty Period 


The transportation act seemed to give the broadest power to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make settlements for 
the guaranty period, and also to determine the expenses. Unfor- 


- tunately this section of the act, in authorizing compensation to 


the railroads and in dealing with maintenance, made reference 
to the terms of the federal control contract, and leads us into 
practically the same difficulties of interpretation as in the federal 
control settlements, and that while the Railroad Administration 
hesitates to settle, the commission may be discouraged in using 
the broader powers of settlement for the guaranty period con- 
ferred on it by the transportation act. I. hope I am mistaken in 
this view as to the guaranty period settlement. The final result 
means that the conditions prevailing during the guaranty period 
are not to be fully taken into account. In addition to the 
maintenance expenses, other expenses should be viewed with a 
full consideration of the conditions existing in the guaranty 
period. I have reference particularly to the extra items of cost 
such as the unauthorized strike of April, 1920, which affected 
railroad traffic for several months before the congestion eased 
off ; the return of large numbers of cars scattered all through the 
country to the home railroads; and other causes of increased costs 
in that period which should be recognized. Despite all these con- 
ditions the public service rendered showed improvement and 
greater efficiency, and, while the business lasted, each month 
was showing a betterment of operating conditions compared 
with the preceding period of federal control. 

Here was a transition period from war to peace designedly 
selected by Congress to assist the railroads in adjusting their con- 
ditions at the end of federal control, and in re-establishing 
their working organizations and credit on a peace basis, and 
yet the net result of the act, if interpreted as suggested, will not 
enable the railroads to secure the result intended to be realized. 


Instead the result will be that the railroads shall not be 
fully compensated for their expenses during this period, 
but that when they receive the guaranty for six months, 


as established by what I regard as a_ misconception of 
the transportation act, they must at their own cost pay a por- 
tion of the expenses of operation and maintenance during the 
guaranty period, because the expenses are out of line when an 
attempt is made to adjust such expenses with one-half of the 
average annual expenses of the test period. If such an interpre- 
tation is allowed to stand it will be seen that the intention of 
Congress would be negatived, and the benefits that it intended 
to confer would not be realized, and that provisions of the act 
by which all surplus operating earnings were to be turned over 
to the government for the guaranty period, and the deficits were to 
be paid by the government for that period, would be rendered null 
and void. As this is so far from the intention of those who in- 
sisted upon the passage of the transportation act, and its con- 
sequences are so widespread to the country at large and to the 
railroads themselves, then, if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion cannot so exercise the discretion given them by what I re- 
gard as the true intention of that act, the passage of an amend- 
ment which would enable the real purpose of the transportation 
act to be made effective seems imperatively necessary and just. 
It is estimated that this would repay to the railroads several 
hundreds of millions of money actually expended for operating 
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and maintenance purposes in the guaranty period, which they 
believe are at present not being paid because of a clear mis- 
interpretation of the law. 

In offering these various suggestions of relief to the railroads, 
relative to the funding of the war capital expenditures and the 
removal of differences of opinion that prevent prompt and fair 
settlements for the federal control and guaranty periods, I do 
not think that ‘1 have suggested anything which is not in the 
public interest, and which ought not to be willingly acquiesced 
in. If the present conditions had been anticipated I cannot doubt 
that Congress would have dealt even more liberally with the 
railroad companies than has been done in the transportation act. 
I would be negligent of what | conceive to be to the real inter- 
est of the country in this difficult transportation situation, and 
to the investors in the railroads, if I did not bring this situation, 
without criticism of any government officer or department but 
because of real force of existing conditions, to your attention. 


Wage Orders Result in Inequalities 


Inequalities in the treatment of railroad employees result- 
ing from the application of the wage standardization policy 
of the Railroad Administration to diversified conditions of 
employment were described before the committee on June 1 
by J. G. Walber, secretary of the Bureau of Information of 
the Eastern Railroads, in a review of the numerous wage 
orders, reclassifications and other adjustments made during 
the war period. Mr. Walber ascribed much of the loss of 
morale of railroad employees during the war period to their 
dissatisfaction with the disparities resulting from the wage 
orders. 

“The reclassification of employees in the shop and tele- 


graph service and the rigid application of the bases of pay - 


and rules throughout the United States in disregard of the 
diversified conditions encountered have produced some very 
remarkable and in fact grotesque results,” said Mr. Waiber, 
after giving an estimate that the wage scales of approximately 
73 per cent of the railroad employees were standardized dur- 
ing the period of federal control. “It will be apparent to 
this committee that even the general description of these 
wage orders shows that disparities were bound to result and 
inequalities must have been the natural consequence, with 
the resultant effects upon the morale of the employees, who, 
it can be relied upon, are familiar with what other employees 
receive and who may, perhaps not deliberately, reflect their 
dissatisfaction in the character of the service they render. 

“The practical effects of the national agreements were pre- 
sented to the United States Railroad Labor Board and under 
their Decision 119, they are to be cancelled July i. Just 
what relief wiil result will depend upon the ability of the 
managements and the representatives of the employees to 
negotiate new agreements, and in the event of their failure 
to reach complete settlements, what rules the Labor Board 
will decide shall be adopted. The question is far from 
being settled. From the newspaper accounts it appears that 
it is generally assumed that the decision of the Labor Board 
will relieve the railroads of the entire expense of these rules. 
This is purely speculative and in the present situation I 
cannot see how anyone can calculate what will be saved to 
the railroads. 

“Tt also appears that when Congress was considering the 
legislation which culminated in the transportation act it 
must have been aware of at least some of the conditions 
attaching to the standardization of railroad wages and work- 
ing conditions, and that relief therefrom would resuit from 
the requirement that in fixing just and reasonable wages and 
working conditions the United States Railroad Labor Board 
must take into consideration among other relevant circum- 
stances. 

“(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work 

in other industries. 

“(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living. 

“In our opinion, Congress must have had in mind that 
these elements would be given the most direct and specific 
application permissible under the circumstances in order to 
fix just and reasonable wages and working conditions, as it 
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is obvious that, with the diversified conditions in a country 
so large as the United States, the establishment of rigid and 
inflexible rules which cannot take into consideration these 
diversified conditions, must to a large extent fall far short 
of meeting the requirements of justness and reasonableness.” 
No standardization of wages was recommended by the Rail- 
road Wage Commission, Mr. Walber said, but dissatisfaction 
with the award on the part of numerous classes of employees 
led to reconsiderations by the Railroad Administration of 
various phases of the award and reclassifications of em- 
ployees in numerous supplements, interpretations and 
addenda to the original wage order, and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration decided to standardize the rates for all the 
skilled crafts for the entire country. 

Supplement No. 4 to General Order 27 was the beginning 
of the‘ reclassification of employees in the mechanical depart- 
ment, which in addition to putting into effect the eight-hour 
day with time and one-half for overtime, effective Avgust 1, 
1918, also provided minute designations of the work to be 
performed by the respective classes and required that work 
which had ordinarily been performed by laborers at the 
laborer’s rate be performed by mechanic’s helpers at 2 higher 
rate. 

“The uniform application of the eight-hour day to all 
these different classes of employees working under different 
conditions produced very pronounced distortions in the 
monthly earnings of these different classes of employees 
themselves and also in comparison with other classes of 
employees, resulting in outspoken dissatisfaction,” said Mr. 
Walber. In the case of car inspectors, he said, it resulted 
in an increase of 226.5 per cent in 1918 as compared with 
1916 and in the case of car repairers in an increase of 208 
per cent. 

Great disparities also resulted, Mr. Walber said, from the 
application of minimum rates to large numbers of employees 
who had previously received different rates in accordance 
with different conditions, and also from the methods used in 
converting former monthly rates to new hourly rates. For 
example, he said, six employees in telegraph and station 
service, each paid $75 a month, because of the difference in 
the number of hours and days they worked received hourly 
averages ranging from 20.55 cents to 35.94 cents. Under 
Supplement No. 13 to General Order 27, their rates were 
changed to an hourly basis of 5134 cents each, which pro- 
duced increases ranging from 43.99 to 151.82 per cent. 

“Tt must also be recognized,” he said, “that for the differ- 
ent kinds of positions covered by the supplement it had been 
the general practice to have different rates, and the introduc- 
tion of the minimum rate, with the formule for conversion, 
practically destroyed the relations between the different kinds 
of positions, which naturally must have affected the morale 
of the service.” As approximately 50 per cent of the rail- 
road employees of the United States are on the Eastern 
railroads, the increases resulting from these orders, Mr. 
Walber said, could not be distributed with any degree of uni- 
formity upon all the railroads and while the increase in the 
average annual compensation per employee in train service 
in the United States from 1916 to 1920 was 84.6 per cent, 
in the Eastern territory it was 94.23 per cent. 

Mr. Walber said he was not criticizing what was done by 
the Railroad Administration because he realized the difficult 
conditions which it faced, but that it had to adopt many short 
cuts to accomplish results under pressure which prevented 
the consideration which should have been given. 


New SLeepInGc Car Lines on trains already in service between 
Memphis and Asheville on the “Memphis Special”; between 
Nashville and Asheville (via the N. C. & St. L. to Chattanooga) 
between New Orleans and Asheville via Mobile; between Norfolk 
and Asheville on trains 3 and 4 to Danville and beyond on 
trains 11 and 12. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is converting a number 
of sleeping and parlor cars into open top observation cars 
to be used on the company’s electrically operated lines in 
the Rocky and Cascade Mountains. 


A wage reduction of 15 per cent has been accepted by 
masters, mates, pilots, and engineers of railway ferries oper- 
ated on Lake Michigan, Lake St. Clair and the Detroit river. 
Non-licensed employees agreed to a similar reduction in 
April. 


The American Association of Traveling Passenger Agents 
will hold its annual meeting at Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
on September 12, 13 and 14. The president of the association 


is Gordon Noble, of Philadelphia, and the secretary is H. K. 


McEvoy, Chicago. 


Representatives of the railroads in the Southeastern district 
and the executives of the four brotherhoods of train service 
employees began a conference at Washington on May 31 to 
consider the request of the brotherhoods for the organization 
of a regional board of adjustment. 


Fifty persons were injured when a freight train on the 
Pennsylvania crashed into an electric car on the Indianapolis 
& Southern at Edinburg, Ind., on the night of May 30. The 
accident occurred in the center of the town on the main 
street. The cause has not been determined. 


The Chicago Chapter of the American Society for Steel 
Treating has elected the following officers: Chairman, H. M. 
Wood, Ingalls-Shepard division, Wyman Gordon Company, 
Harvey, Ill.; vice-chairman, T. A. Lovegren, Standard Forg- 
ing Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, 
Harry Blumberg, Illinois Steel Company. 


The Mississippi Central has nearly or quite completed 
negotiations for trackage rights by which it will run trains 
through to Mobile, Ala., over the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 


The eastern terminus of the Mississippi Central is at Hatties- 


burg, Miss., the western terminus of the Hattiesburg branch 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, whence the distance south- 
east to Mobile is 96 miles. 


The Traffic Club of New York, endorsing an address given 
before the club on May 31 by Howard Elliott, of California, 
has adopted resolutions urging repeal of all full-crew laws. 
Mr. Elliott called attention to the fact that laws of this kind 
are still in effect in 19 states, including New York and New 
Jersey; and proposed campaigns of education such as were 
employed in Missouri to defeat a proposed full-crew law. 


Colonel John F. Stevens, president of the Interallied Tech- 
nical Board, which operates the Chinese-Eastern railroad, 
together with about 2,700 miles of the Trans-Siberian road, 
sailed for China on May 28, to resume his duties. The Inter- 
allied Technical Board was formerly composed of representa- 
tives of England, France, Italy, China, Japan, Russia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and the United States. At the present time, 
however, the Italians and the Czecho-Slovaks have with- 
drawn, leaving the remaining nations to carry on the work. 


Brooks Morgan, president of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America, in his address at the 
annual convention of the association in Atlantic City, N. J., 
on May 31, declared that railroad rates at present are stifling 
industry; but he added that, in spite of high rates, manufac- 
turers must co-operate with the government authorities and 
with the railroads “for the elimination of hundreds of un- 
necessary employees and for a reduction of wages;” for all 
must realize that the present earnings of the railroads are 
not sufficient for their support. 


The Missouri-Illinois Railroad on June 1 opened its entire 
line for business. The line of this company, which is the 
successor of the Illinois Southern, extends from Salem, III, 
southwest to Kellogg, on the Mississippi River, and from St. 
Genevieve, Mo., southwest to Bismarck, a total distance of 
127 miles, with a branch from Collins, Ill, south, to Chester, 
11 miles. Regular passenger trains will be run between 
Salem and Chester and mixed trains between St. Genevieve 
and Bismarck. The river is crossed by a transfer boat. 
Freight service will be operated, as required, from Salem 
to Chester and Kellogg. 


Railway Returns for April 


Preliminary returns for the month of April for 171 roads 
operating 199,929 miles, show total operating revenues of $382,- 
409,000, an increase of 8.4 per cent over April, 1920. The oper- 
ating expenses were $329,911,000, a decrease of 6.4 per cent from 
April, 1920, and the net operating income was $27,566,000, as com- 
pared with a deficit in April, 1920, of $21,210,000. 


Protective Section—A. R. A. 


The Protective Section of the American Railway Association, 
formerly the Railway Special Agents and Police, will hold its 
first annual meeting at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
Thursday and Friday, July 14 and 15. Secretary J. C. Caviston, 
in his announcement, gives the rates not only of the Pennsylvania 
but of six other hotels, and suggests that members should order 
rooms at once by wire, telegraphing directly to the hotel. The 
subjects to be considered at the meeting will be announced later. 


Proposed Changes in Car Service Rules 


J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary of the American Railway 
Association, has issued circular No. 2161 calling for a letter ballot, 
ordered by the board of directors and to be canvassed on June 23, 
on proposed changes in car service rules numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
The proposed changes provide for improved practice in the return 
of empty cars to owners and for a more favorable operation with 
respect to empty car mileage (rule 3, paragraphs d and e). It is 
proposed that a road unable to dispose of empty cars belonging to 
indirect connections by loading them to or in the direction of 
home, may return them to the road from which they were re- 
ceived, on the basis of record rights. 


Proposed Revision of Per Diem Rules 


The board of directors of the American Railway Association, 
through a circular issued by General Secretary J. E. Fairbanks, 
and endorsing a resolution of the transportation division, has 
called for a letter ballot, to be canvassed on June 20, proposing 
amendments to per diem rules numbers 1, 11, 13, 14 and 15. The 
proposed changes aim to provide more economical accounting; 
to avoid opportunity for dispute in settlements of per diem, and 
to secure prompt action in the case of cars detained because of 
railroad errors. A progressive penalty would be provided to 
lessen the number of delays in reporting; and rule 15 would pre- 
scribe the punishment for a road failing to receive promptly its 
own empty cars. 


Electrical Hazards and Their Safeguards 


Protective devices for electrical apparatus used on the New 
York Central Railroad entering New York City were described 
by H. S. Balliet, signal engineer, New York Central, in a paper 
presented before the American Society of Safety Engineers in 
New York on May 27. Mr. Balliet, with the use of lantern 
slides, showed how many safety devices were used in the re- 
construction of the New York terminal district when it was 
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electrified, and described methods and apparatus which expedite 
the movement of traffic into the Grand Central Terminal and 
make for safe operation. He pointed out the need for screens 
and fences as a protection around such devices as transformers 
and bridges and stated that all high-tension poles should be 
stenciled to warn against the danger of anyone climbing them. 
He advocated protection to workmen on all electrical circuits of 
220 volts or over, and said that the “safety first” slogan is prob- 
ably the greatest of safeguards. 


Overcharge Claims on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, in a statement cover- 
ing the handling and settlement of overcharge claims ‘or the 
month of April, 1921, presents following table: 


Unpaid Paid Total 
(1) Number of overcharge claims on hand 
at beginning of month.............. 313 383 696 
(2) Number of overcharge claims presented 
by claimants during month........... 916 owe 
(2)a — of claims charged in by connec- as 1,479 
(2)b a of claims paid in suspense...... ier 90 
G3) Number of claims on hand at end of 
SE: <caabewnnedesdeeceusarsseres ees 360 428 788 
(4) Number of claims unpaid which were 90 
days old (included in item 3)......... 16 mon 16 


From the above table it will be seen that the month closed with 
only 360 claims on hand’ unpaid. Further, there were only 16 
claims on hand unpaid which had been in the possession of the 
road more than 90 days and these claims involved track scale 
weights, demurrage, storage, etc., making it necessary for the 
road to refer the papers to outside bureaus for information which 
was required before the payment of the claims could be arranged. 


Merchants’ Association Discusses Port of New York 


Various plans and ideas relative to the development of the port 
of New York were discussed recently at a luncheon given by 
the Merchants’ Association of New York at the Hotel Astor on 
May 27. The talks were not confined to the plans submitted by 
the commission representing the two states of New York and 
New Jersey, but dealt also with the problems of the vehicular 
tunnel ard the advocated bridge across the Hudson river. E. H. 
Outerbridge, chairman of the Port Authority, stated that it was 
the belief of the Port Authority that remedial results could be 
obtained more quickly by the inauguration of some system, such 
as voluntary store door delivery, the consolidation of marine 
services and equipment and the establishment of inland terminals 
in Manhattan. I[n equipping itself to carry on its work, the 
Port Authority has retained the engineering staff which served 
the joint commission, and, in addition, has secured the services 
of Major E. C. Church, transportation engineer on General 
Pershing’s staff in France. A technical advisory board has been 
created consisting of Francis L. Stuart, consulting engineer, New 
York, and formerly vice-president and chief engineer of the 
Baltimore & Ohio; Morris Sherrard, consulting engineer, New- 
ark, N. J., and Nelson P. Lewis, consulting engineer, New York. 

J. J. Mantell, regional manager, Erie Railroad, described the 
shortcomings of the port and suggested, as a big step forward 
in the solution of its problems, the use of tractors and trailers 
to deliver freight from the New Jersey yards. General George 
R Dyer explained some of the reasons for the hold-up in the 
work of the vehicular tunnel, while George A. Post discussed 
the needs for a large bridge at about Fifty-ninth street. The 
bridge would be double deck and would have about 16 lines of 
highway traffic on the upper and about 10 standard railway 
tracks on the lower deck. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


Arr Braxr Association.—F. M. Nellis, 163 Broadway, New York City. 
Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance Association. 

AIR Bmes Apptrance AssociaTion.—Fred W. Venton, 836 So. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

American Association oF DeMuRRAGE OrFicers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

American AssociATION oF Dininc Car SupERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. Next meeting, July 12, 
Chicago. 

American Association oF ENcrineEers.—C. E. Drayer, 29 S. La Salle St., 
E. I. R. R., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC Orricers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Annual meeting, 
November 21 and 22, Pinehurst, N. C. 

os ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, Room 

Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next convention, August 24-26, 
i921, Kansas City, Mo. 


AMERICAN Evectric Ratitway AssociaTion.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Next seemeiien, October 3, Atlantic City. Exhibits 
this year will be omitt 

AMERICAN RAILROAD MASTER Tinwens’, CoPpPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FITTERS’ 
AssociaTIon.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Next convention September 12-14, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY Sones: “y: E. Fairbanks, General Secretary, 75 
— St., New York, Next regular meeting, November 16, 


Division I—Operating. 

Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Association of Freight Agents). R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railread, Chicago, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section. J. C. Caviston, 75 Church Street, 
nae York. Annual meeting, June 3 and 4, Hotel Westminster, 

oston. 

Protective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association), 

. C. Caviston, 75 Church St., New York, 

* Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents). W. A. Fair- 
banks, 75 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Division I1—Transportation (including former activities of the 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers). G. W. 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Division IlI—Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 143 Liberty St., New York. 

Division IV—Fngineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. E. H. Fritch. 

Electrical Section. E. H. Fritch. 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway Signal 
Association), F. W. Pfleging (Chairman); H. S. Balliet, 75 Church 
St., New Yerk, Y. Annual meeting, June 6-8, Hotel Drake, 
Chicago } 

Division V—Mechanical (including former activities of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master 
Mech2nics’ Association), V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearbern 
St., Chicago, Ill. Meeting, June 15 and 16, Hotel Drake, Chicago. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association), V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearbern St., Chicago, IIl. 

Division VI—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Association), J. P. Murphy, General 
Storekeeper, New York Central, Collinwood, Ohio. Second annual 
meeting. June 9-11, Hotel Blackstone, Chicago. 

Division VII—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association), Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RaILway BripGE AND Buitp1nc Association.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W. Ry., 819 Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, October 18-20, 1921, New York City. Exhibit by Bridge 
and Building Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Ratiway DEvELopMENT AssocraTion.—J. F. Jackson, Centra! of 
Georgia, Savannah, Ga. Next meeting, November, 1921, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RartLway ENGINEERING AssoctaTION.—(Works_ in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway 
Appliances Association. 

AMERICAN Rartway Master Mecuantics’ Assocration.—(See American Rail- 
way Association, Division 5. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMen’s Assocration.—R, D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Next convention, August 9- 11, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of the Ameri- 
can Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERIcAN SHort Line Ratitroap AssocraTion.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR STEEL TREATING. —W. H. Ejiseman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Next convention, September 19-24, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

AMERICAN Soctety For TestinG Marertats.—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Fhiladelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, June 20-24, New 
Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, 

American Socitty oF Civin eee nt, M. Chandler (acting secre- 
tary), 33 W. 39th St., New York. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d 
ow in month, except July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New 

ork. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W, Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN _ DispatcHers’ Association.—C, L, Darling, Northern Pa- 
a c Ry.» Spokane, Wash. Next convention, June 20, 1921, Kansas 

ity, Mo. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Assocrtation.—George M. Hunt, Chemist, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


Association oF RatLway Craim Acents.—H. D. Morris, Northern Pacific 
t%. R., St. Paul, Minn. Next annual meeting, May 19, 1922, Montreal. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY Buapsesces gs —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. Room 411, C. & Sta., Chicago. Next convention, 
October i8- 21. Hotel La Salle, pS Exhibit by Railway Elec- 
trical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

AssociaTIon oF RatLway ExecuTives.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Association oF RatLway Suprpty Men.—A. W. Clokey, 1658 McCormick 

g., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 

men’s Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division 1.) 


ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountinG OrrFicers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division 2.) 

Bripcz AND Burtptnc Suppty Men’s AssociaTion.—A, J. Filkins, Paul Dick- 
inson Company, Chicago. Meeting with convention of American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association, 


Canapian Rartway Crus.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, Que 
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Car FoREMEN’s AssocIATION oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForREMEN’s AssociaTion oF St. Louis, Mo.—Ihcmas B. Koeneke, St. 
Louis, Mo. eetings, first Tuesday in month at the American 
Hotei Annex, St. Louis. ‘ 

CentTRaL Raitway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November and 2d Friday in Jan- 
uary, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CuieF INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CaR FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
W. P. Elliott, Terminal Railroad Association of St, Louis, East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

CuizF InTERCHANGE CaR_ Inspectors’ AND Car ForEMEN’S SuPPLy_MEN’s 
AssociaTion.—D, Wright, 34th St. and Artesian Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car Fore- 
men’s Association. 

CrncinnaT1 Rartway Cius.—W, C. Cooder, 
cinnati, Ohio, 

EasTERN Raritroap AssocriatTion.—E. N. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, c 

FREIGHT “xy Assocration.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 
sion 7 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocIATION oF Cuicaco.—A. M, Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILroap MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ AssociaTIon.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Next convention, August 16- 
18, 1921, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet Assocration.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E, 51st 

t., Chicago. 


Sronemegeonas. RaILway GENERAL FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 


Union Central Bldg., Cin- 


. Wabasha Ave., Winona, Minn. Next convention, September 
12-15, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Association of Railway 
Supply Men. 


MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Parinters’ AssociaTIOnN.—E. E. Martin, 
Union Pacific R, R., Room No. 19, Union Pacific Bldg.. Kansas 
City, Mo. Next convention, October 4-6, 1921, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MASTER a weed AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

ew ork, 

Master Car ey LocomoTIvE PAINTERS’ AssociaTion.—(See A. R. A., Di- 
vision ° 

Master Car Buitpers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division 5.) 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD TIE Propucers.—E,. E, Pershall, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, 720 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. ; 

NatTionaL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS.—James 

Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

anaemia. peneeee Trape Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

ork. 

NationaL RarLway Apptrances Association.—C, W. Kelly, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation. 

New Encianp Raritroap Crus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting June, July, 
September. 

New York Rartroap Crius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

PacitFic Raitway CLius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meeting, 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

RatLway AccouNTING OFFIcers’ AssociaTION.—E, R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. Next annual meeting, June 8, 
1921, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rattway Business AssociaTIon.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RarLway CLus oF PittsspurGH.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July_and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway DeEveLopmMent AssocraTion.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Rattway E.ectricaL Suppty MAaANuFacturers’ AssocraTion.—J. Scribner, 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association 
of Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway_EgurpMent MANUFACTURERS’ 

17 East 42nd St., New York. 
Association. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assocration.—R. R, Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

Rattway Reav Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, C, & O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rartway Sicnat Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division 4, Signal Section.) 

Rattway STOREKEEPERS’ AssocraTion.—(See A. R. A., Division 6.) 

Rattway Suppry Manuracturers’ Assocration.—J. D, Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Exhibit at June convention of American 
Railway Association, has been cancelled. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLiANce AssociaTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssoctaTion.—P. J. McAndrews, 

Next annual convention, September 


. 5 . Ry., Sterling, Ill. 

20-22, 1921, Chicago. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Lours Rattway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St, Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and ae. 

S1cNaL APppPLIaANce AssocIaTION—F. Edmunds, Schroeder Headlight 

Generator Co., New York City. Meeting with American Railway 

Association, Signal Section. 

Socrety or Rartway Financiat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Idg., Fhiladelphia, Pa. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rai_way CLusB.—A, i, Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 
—_— May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 

tlanta. 

SoutHEeRN AssocraTION oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 

Suppry_ AssocraTion OF AMERICAN RAILWAy Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
C. N. Thulin, 935 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Track Suppry Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 

- Y._ Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctaTion.—W. O. Thompson, 117 East 98th St., 

Cleveland, Ohio. Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 


Regular 
August and 


AssociaTion.—R. J. Himmelright, 
Meeting with Traveling Engineers’ 


sociation. 
Western Rattway Crus.—Bruce V. Crandall, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
yn Meeting third Monday each month except June, July and 
ugust. 
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Production of soft coal dropped back slightly during the week 
ended May 21, according to the weekly bulletin of the Geological 
Survey. The total output is estimated at 7,957,000 net tons, a 
decrease of 46,000 tons when compared with the preceding week. 
Preliminary reports of the loading on the following Monday and 
Tuesday indicate a resumption of the upward trend of produc- 
tion. The movement of soft coal from the lower lake ports 
increased. 


The Southern Railway announces the establishment of new 
sleeping car lines between Macon, Ga., and Asheville, N. C.; 
between Charleston, S. C., and Asheville; between New Orleans 
and Asheville via Mobile and between Winston-Salem, N. C., 
and Beaufort, N. C. These arrangements are temporary. On 
June 26 new night trains and additional sleeping car lines are 
announced for the summer season as follows: New trains be- 
tween Columbia, S. C., and Asheville, with sleeping cars to 
and from Charleston, Wilmington and Savannah. Between At- 
lanta and Asheville, with sleeping cars to.and from Macon. 
Between Chattanooga and Asheville, with sleeping cars to and 
from New Orleans. 


Coal Production Increases 


The increase in production of soft coal which has marked the 
past month was accelerated during the week ended May 14, ac- 
cording to the weekly bulletin of the Geological Survey. The 
output for the week is estimated at 7,937,000 net tons, an increase 
of 7% per cent over the preceding week. The largest elements 
in the change are believed to be the increasing shipments to the 
lakes and to tidewater for export. In spite of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in securing boats for the lake coal trade the total 
dumpings of bituminous coal for the season up to April 30 were 
greater than for any of the four years preceding. The cumulative 
total to the end of April was 1,289,160 tons. Complete statistics 
show that the carry-over from last year at the head of the lakes 
on April 1 was 2,053,000 net tons. 

In a letter to Senator Edge, George Otis Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey, discusses the situation in anthracite coal, in 
which he says that a factor undoubtedly contributing to the 
reluctance of consumers to purchase is the expectation of a down- 
ward revision in freight rates. Whatever may happen to freight 
rates, he says, it is unlikely that any general revision of them 
can be made quickly, and what may be gained by a purchaser in 
the shape of a prospective cut in freight is likely to be more than 
lost in a prospective premium price for coal. The anthracite 
miners’ wage contract runs to April 1, 1922. 


A Big Shippers’ Convention 


Traffic representatives of manufacturing companies which dis- 
tribute their products through public merchandise warehouses are 
to hold a convention at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on June 16 and 17. 

The convention will be held under the auspices of the Shippers’ 
Warehousing and Distributing Association, which was organized 
at Chicago a year ago for the general purpose of effecting stand- 
ardization and simplification of forms, documents, practices, rules 
and regulations in the business relationship between the manu- 
facturers and the public warehouse industry. Uniformity, overs 
ages and shortages, taxation on stocks in warehouses, methods 
of billing and systems of reporting of stocks are among the sub- 
jects which will be discussed. Details regarding the convention 
may be obtained from the secretary, Kent B. Stiles, 239 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. Members of the association in- 
clude the American Sugar Refining Company, Chicago; Bon Ami 
Company, New York; Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Jiffy Dessert Company, Waukesha, Wis.; 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Improved Express Service 


Robert E. M. Cowie, vice-president of the American Rail- 
way Express Company, New York city, speaking at a recent 
meeting of the Traffic Group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, said that express service had been brought up to 
an efficiency equal to the conditions prevailing before the war. 
The express company is ready to stand or fall on its future 
service. It has taken a longer time to get into the normal stride 
than had been anticipated. President Harding is said to hold 
that the cost of transportation must come down, believing, ap- 
parently, as many others do, that high transportation rates have 
put a stop to the free interchange of business. “I hope he is 
right,” said Mr. Cowie, “but I am doubtful enough to say 
that I do not think he is. The express company has dismissed 
lazy and incompetent men and since September we have had a 
campaign of improvement. By this the American Express has 
reduced its operating cost, without reducing wages, by some- 
thing over $35,000,000 a year. Our labor problem was a much 
more difficult one than that of the railroads because our service 
extends from one end of the United States to the other. We 
have 38,000 offices and ship 1,200,000 packages a day. New 
York turns out about one-fifteenth of the lighter merchandise 
shipped in the whole United States. To move that light mer- 
chandise requires twenty-four special express trains leaving 
every night. 

“Fifth-morning delivery in San Francisco is now a regular thing. 
The best possible time from New York is the morning of the 
fourth day, when everything works with clocklike procedure, 
but hair-trigger connections are not aimed at, so delivery on 
the fifth morning was decided upon. 

“In the matter of claims the company is nearer up to date than 
it has ever been. But just because we are so improved in this 
respect is no reason for sending us claims without merit. There 
is one concern that sends us claims for everything, whether 
there is any merit in them or not. We have turned down 
over 500 claims a month of this one concern. Our office boy 
could tell that 500 of the 550 claims entered should not have 
been made. Now, of course, we are easy and try to keep a 
smile all the while, but we do not want that kind of 
claims. a 


Proposed Bills in Congress 


Bills have been introduced in Congress by Senator New and 
Representative Burdick to make unlawful the present surcharge 
collected by railroads from Pullman passengers under the last 
increase in passenger fares. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce has favorably 
reported to the Senate, with some modifications, the bill intro- 
duced py Senator Fletcher, of Florida, to amend Section 206-c 
of the transportation act, relative to complaints praying for repa- 
ration on account of damage claimed to have been caused by 
reason of the collection of unreasonable or otherwise unlawful 
rates during the period of federal control. The bill provides that 
such claims may be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion within two years after the termination of federal control, 
or against the agent designated by the President for such pur- 
pose, who is the director general of railroads. The Railroad 
Administration had issued a ruling that such complaints should 
be filed by March 1 this year, but later extended the time to 
September 1. The bill as amended, however, applies only to 
claims for overcharges above the legal tariff charge. The report, 
by Senator Kellogg, says the bill was referred to the legislative 
committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which recom- 
mended the passage of the bill with the amendments adopted by 
the committee. Chairman Clark, of the commission, in a letter, 
said that the commission feels there is warrant for extending the 
period of limitation for an additional year as to overcharge claims, 
but that such extension should not be made as to other claims of 
different character. 

A bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Connally, of Texas, to repeal Section 15-a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended by Section 422 of the 
Transportation Act. This is the section that provides the 5% 
per cent rule of rate-making. Representative Sweet, of Iowa, 
has also announced his intention of introducing a similar bill, 
on the ground that “it is impossible for prosperity to return un- 
der the present railroad freight rates” and that the relief desired 
cannot be had until Section 15-a is repealed. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has suspended from June 1 and later dates to 
September 29, the operation of certain schedules which propose 
to increase rates on lumber and other commodities between El 
Paso, Texas, and points in Oregon, Washington, Utah and Idaho. 


The commission has further suspended until July 25 the op- 
eration of schedules published in W. K. Kelly’s and F. A. Le- 
land’s tariffs, which provide increased commodity rates on iron 
or steel bolts, 1. c. 1., from Kansas City, Mo., to Galveston and 
Beaumont, Tex. 


The commission has further suspended until July 20 the op- 
eration of certain schedules shown in E. B. Boyd’s tariff, which 
provide increased rates on pig iron from points in Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee and Virginia to Ogden 
and Salt Lake City. 


The commission has further suspended until July 29 the op- 
eration of items, shown in a Kansas City Southern tariff, pro- 
posing the cancellation by the Texarkana & Fort Smith of the 
rule providing for the switching of lumber to and from the track 
of the Texas & New Orleans at Port Arthur. 


The commission has issued a decision in which it finds that the 
proposal of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio to dis- 
continue the interchangeable use of their 60-trip commutation 
tickets between Baltimore and Washington, which practice was 
introduced during the period of federal control, is justified, and 
the order of suspension is vacated. 


The commission in its decision in the case of the Northern 
Potato Traffic Association was against the railroads, and the 
director general finds that the relationship of rates on potatoes 
in carloads from points in Minnesota and Wisconsin to destina- 
tions in trunk line territory are unduly prejudicial, and the rates - 
to northeast Texas points from the same territory are found un- 
reasonable. The commission prescribes new maximum rates. 
The commission also finds that the assessment of a rental charge 
of $5 a car during the winter, in addition to the freight rate, is 
not unreasonable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered a proceed- 
ing of investigation involving the failure of the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission to allow the railroads of the state to apply 
increases in intrastate rates corresponding to those allowed by 
the federal commission for interstate traffic. A petition had been 
filed with the commission on behalf of the railroads averring 
that the state commission by orders on September 4, March 9 
and April 11 had ordered them to establish rates within the 
state which are less in many instances than those which are 
permitted to be established by the federal commission for inter- 
state traffic. 


Regulations for Transportation of Explosives, Etc. 


Because of altered conditions certain modifications in the regu- 
lations for the transportation of explosives, inflammables and 
other dangerous articles by freight and express are desirable, 
and the commission has ordered a hearing on June 22 at Wash- 
ington, before Examiner F. E. Brown, to consider suggested 
amendments which have been proposed by the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, after conferences with shippers and carriers, and “at- 
tendance upon the hearing does not seem important except for 
the purpose of presenting objections.” 

Under the provisions of the act of March 4, 1921, the com- 
mission is authorized to avail itself of the services of the Bureau 
of Explosives; and the bureau has arranged to hold conferences 
with interested shippers and others on the two days preceding 
the hearing, June 20 and 21 at Washington; and at these con- 
ferences an opportunity will be afforded all parties interested to 
discuss, and if possible agree upon, the amendments proposed in 
the regulations. 
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Personnel of Commissions 


W. R. Williams, secretary of the California State Railroad 
Commission, has been appcinted examiner for the commission 
and executive of its Los Angeles office, and has been succeeded 
as secretary by H. G. Mathewson, assistant secretary, effective 
June 1. 


United States Supreme Court 


Texas state authorities have filed a motion in the United States 
Supreme Court asking permission to file an original bill attaching 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order advancing intrastate 
rates in Texas on the ground of the unconstitutionality of the 
transportation act. 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


The Supreme Court of the United States last week handed 
down a decision under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act 
which it regards as important beyond the interest of the 
parties to it because it formulates a test by which future cases 
may be assigned to intrastate or interstate commerce. 

An award had been made by the Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for the death of a flagman at a high- 
way crossing, which was affirmed by the state courts. The 
flagman was employed to signal both intrastate and interstate 
trains, without distinction between them or character of service, 
and in the course of his employment he was killed by a train 
whose character is not disclosed. 

The Supreme Court holds that the case falls within Peder- 
sen v. D. L. & W., 229 U. S. 146, where the court said: 
“True, a track or bridge may be used in both interstate and 
intrastate commerce, but when it is used in intrastate it is 
none the less an instrumentality of the former; nor does its 
double use prevent the employment of those who are en- 
gaged in its repair being employed in interstate commerce.” 

“The service of a flagman concerns the safety of both 
commerces and to separate his duties by moments of time 
or particular incidents of its exertion would be to destroy 
its unity and commit it to confusing controversies. 

“And besides, Di Donato’s duty had other purposes than 
the prevention of a disaster to a particular train. It had 
purpose as well to the condition of the tracks and their 
preservation from disorder and obstructions. This service 
and the other service cannot be separated; and behind them 
are the respective powers that may have ordained them.” 

Deducing from the duty of Di Donato that his employment 
was in interstate commerce, the judgment of the state 
Supreme Court was reversed, Mr. Justice Clarke dissenting. 
Philadelphia & Reading v. Di Donato. Decided May 16, 1921. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice McKenna. 

Another case, also from the Pennsylvania court, was de- 
cided in the same way as being within the rule of the above 
case. Here one of the crew of a freight train was caught 
between two cars, sustaining injuries from which he died. 
Some of the cars of the train were in interstate commerce. 
The referee did not find definitely as a fact that the deceased 
was engaged in intrastate commerce at the time of his injury, 
but assumed that the fact might be so, and therefore regarded 
it as so, because in his opinion the burden of proving the 
contrary, that is, that the deceased “was actually engaged in 
work incident to interstate commerce,” was upon the com- 
pany, and the company had “not met the burden required of 
it’; and further that the company “offered no testimony what- 
ever to show what work John M. Polk was performing at the 
time he was injured.” 

The Supreme Court holds that here, as in the Di Donato 
case, “the employment concerned both kinds of commerces 
and was to be exercised as much on one as on the other. 

“Besides, we cannot concede to the view that there is a 
presumption that duties performed on a train constituted of 
interstate and intrastate commerce were performed in the 
latter commerce. The presumption, indeed, might be the 
other way.” Judgment affirming the award reversed, Mr. 
Justice Clarke dissenting —Philadelphia & Reading v. Polk. 
Decided May 16, 1921. Opinion by Mr. Justice McKenna. 
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Electrification in Philippines 


The Manila Railroad Company is planning the electrification 
of its lines, according to information made public by the Philip- 
pine Government Commercial Agency. The power is to be de- 
veloped from the Agno river in Central Luzon and a thorough 
topographical survey of the power site is being made under the 
direction of the company. 


Pilfering Source of Great Loss to French Roads 


Pilfering on French railways cost the companies approximately 
$48,200,000 in 1920, or more than 14 times the 1913 figure, which 
was approximately $3,400,000, according to a Paris dispatch to the 
New York Times. It was pointed out that increased costs of 
stolen property caused some of the increase, but that it was 
largely due to the increase in theft which has been great on all 
roads with the exception of the State Railway. 


British Railway Employees Agree to Handle Coal 


Henceforth the employees of the British railways will handle 
all coal offered for shipment, according to press dispatches from 
London. Since the beginning of the miners’ strike until the pres- 
ent union railway employees had refused to handle “blackleg” 
coal produced by strike breakers and, in some instances, coal im- 
ported from abroad. This refusal resulted in the suspension of 
a number of employees and threatened to cause trouble between 
the railway unions and the managements of the carriers. It was 
stated that the decision of the railway unions to resume the 
handling of coal was based on the fact that their refusal did 
not help the miners and not because of any lack of sympathy 
with the aspirations of the miners’ union. 


Rolling Stock Situation in Poland 
Lonpon. 

It is reported that Poland has only 50 per cent of the railway 
rolling stock that would be necessary to put the railways in nor- 
mal condition, but that the situation will improve as soon as it 
receives the 480 locomotives and 12,900 cars, assigned to it by 
the Reparations Committee. In order to encourage the develop- 
ment of national industry the Polish government has ordered 
locomotives and cars from Polish manufacturers to be delivered 
within ten years. These manufacturers it is certain will require 
foreign capital to enable them to supply the required rolling 
stock. For the first deliveries the manufacturers have been 
authorized to purchase abroad various parts such as wheels, 
axles, and similar material, but they must produce these parts in 
Poland as soon as possible. A commission of Government 
officials, it is stated, has left for Italy in order to approach 
Italian capitalists with regard to their participation in this 
enterprise. 


Britain Scores in Chilean Competition 


English financiers are reported to have arranged for a loan of 
upwards of $15,000,000 for the construction of a short line rail- 
way from Valparaiso to Santiago, Chile, through Casablanca, 
according to correspondence of the Times (London) Trade Sup- 
plement. The bankers stipulate, according to the report, that the 
line must be constructed by a British firm. It is pointed out that 
the English financiers were able to offer lower interest rates and 
were satisfied with less security than American houses which 
were interested in the project. The new line, it is said, will 
shorten the distance between the two cities and, by providing 
better grades, reduce the running time from the present schedule 
of three and one-half hours to approximately two and one-half 
hours. In the meantime, the government is going on with its 


plans to electrify the present line between these two cities and 
bids will be opened on June 30 for the construction of the first 
section of this electrification. 
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April Car Exports 


Further declines are noted in the shipments of cars in April 
when compared with the March figures. The freight car ship- 
ments totaled 572, valued at $808,982, as compared with 707, 
valued at $1,131,447, for the previous month. Six passenger cars 
were exported as compared with 10 in March. The detailed 
figures by countries, as compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, follow: 











Passenger Freight and other Parts 

——— A, of 

Countries Number Number cars 
A i eee xe | pee | = eee | Hanus $36 
EE Ti be oanankds es Fa cans 238 
DE w6eieecesedtexeeewces 5,£90 
DP cinwerkareseecweuws oe 1,858 
Dt! cuitsnipebtterateset oa Seeuree tee “baeeaited 365 
ED icc tte cacnnwew anes a arenes éea ie ankaiae® 1,872 
ere awh bb elaeakn ete ns eae 66 $86,798 32,482 
DE cdviseckeeevacvens wa eateea ake , babes 1,372 
Dy cvcecenerhimwendes i 40,578 
EN. db ndiac dd odvaanhee ees cs tweets wea caeaiens 1,225 
REE ccccccedbeseasecees a ee Sania sabes 75 
RII sci insel al ahi Gs eatincmariac we 3 $22,098 79 148,407 27,245 
Newfoundland and Labrador... .. a amare — sees en 1,152 
_oaee eebwaaite acum’ deseo eee 297 
rinidad and Tobago........ ela idiia sa 7 
Dh: sickeabbcedeccureseons 244 274,159 122,704 
Virgin Islands of U. S....... wake 1,587 
inican Republic ......... aaa 16,729 
PEE ace cteceeveensiees 221,232 
SEE, ctndcasiocstasenweenes 3 | a ee re 299,591 
Dt Attdebvhvegadvecnedenwe® wae 28,563 
CEE -ciccdnines acbenie ees konke 263 
DEE cccanicistenoswannen eS ere ich ee 4,374 
SE Shao. iedearsanwon edad x Oe ee ae 43 25,226 27,740 

Er rrr a Dieneee 20 11,283 31 
i i) i vaiteuhescehenbe~e us as neteaion te cme 328,190 
Kwantung, leased territory... .. neice Poe etehnws 1,906 
ain ia dhe Sch iia ~ aenbinae eel aeneucate 777 
Dutch East Inrdies........... .s ierasana's 61 64,251 ied 
DE nbn v0 Gisewseeed Cneres fei es 57 187,664 13,915 
tcc hes cuek eae see.¥ 2 11,2 41,120 
SO Ree aan oe ccess 
Philippine Islands .......... ~~ ean wd ae ewarne 3,415 
Portuguese Africa .......... - eitivaeunive ne whebiears 880 
WD Wks odnctuinenewens 6 $42,298 572 $808,982 $1,227.696 


Transportation a Major Subject at 
International Commerce Convention 


Among the American contributions to the conferences of the 
International Chamber of Commerce to be held at London, Eng- 
land, during the week of June 27, will be a comprehensive sum- 
mary of American railroad practices in making international 
shipments to Canada and Mexico. This report will be submitted 
with the hope that business men of Europe, where national boun- 
daries clog and impede commerce, may benefit by experience on 
this continent. Other American contributions to these conferences 
will be a trial balance sheet of the world’s financial condition, a 
survey of world communications, a review of economic condi- 
tions in the United States, reports on ocean transportation, fabri- 
cated production, distribution, raw material production and port 
facilities. 

Delegates to the conference will be organized into five groups. 
each group taking up one of the’ five main subjects into which 
the program has been divided. Each of the five “foundation” 
countries—Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium and the United 
States—has been given the chairmanship of one of these groups. 
The chairmanship of the transportation and communication group 
has been assigned to this country and Walker D. Hines, formerly 
Director General of Railroads, has been appointed chairman. 
Chairmen of the other groups are: Walter Leaf, Great Britain, 
for finance; Eugene Schneider, France, for production; M. Cassin, 
Italy, for distribution; M. Verwilghen, Belgium, for devastated 
regions. 

Among the 200 delegates from this country will be some prom- 
inent railroad men and financiers. M. ter Muelen, of Holland, 
originator of the “ter Muelen plan” for credit extension, will 
attend the finance group sessions. Chairmen of the various Amer- 
ican committees are: Alba B. Johnson, president, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, fabricated production; S. M. Felton, 
president, Chicago Great Western, land transportation; L. B. 
Stilwell, consulting engineer, New York, port facilities; W. H. 
Booth, vice president, Guaranty Trust Company, finance; W. E. 
Kugeman, vice president, American Radiator Company, distribu- 
tion; E. J. Cornish, president, National Lead Company, produc- 
tion of raw materials; and J. J. Carty, vice president, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, communication. 
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Car Deliveries in April 


The number of freight cars delivered in April by the 27 car 
building companies reporting to the Railway Car Manufacturers’ 
Association totaled 4,455 for domestic service and 871 for export. 
The passenger train cars delivered totaled 116 for domestic serv- 
ice. On April 30 the companies had on hand undelivered orders 
for 17,513 freight and 565 passenger cars for domestic service 


and 3,312 freight and 24 passenger cars for export. The de- 
tailed figures for the month follow: 
New Cars Delivered 
. Domestic Foreign Total 
MRS. 3 a cnaldipinde aed mee ae nork baw oi Scdatee 4,455 871 gues 
PEE Sin iniacucakiadasinetdeeommee 116 0 - 
On Order and Undelivered 
“ Domestic Foreign Total 
I ici nd ares tara are cn ei catire, cai tana 17,513 3,312 20,825 
DE << 505.5 nha cqdiecme men omamiarn bene 565 24 589 
Car Repairs 
ee eee eee eee ee 3,898 
On order and undeiivered April 30.......... 11,884 
Locomotives 


THe Mexican Rattway has ordered 11 consolidation type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Freight Cars 


THe WasBaAsH RaAILWay is contemplating having repairs made: 
to 500 hopper cars. 


THE VIRGINIAN RaiLway is contemplating having repairs made 
to a large number of freight cars. 


THE FLEISCHMANN TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY, Chicago, is in- 
quiring for from 10 to 100 steel underframes for tank cars. 


The Great NorRTHERN reported in the Railway Age of April 8, 
as inquiring for 500 refrigerator cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the General American Car Company. These cars are to 
have wooden underframes. 


The Unitep Fruit Company, New York, reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 20, as inquiring for 50 cane cars, has ordered 
this equipment from the Magor Car Company. These cars are 
to be used on the Truxillo Railway, Honduras. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe New Lonpon Suip & ENncINE Company, Groton, Conn., 
has ordered four 60-in. engine lathes from the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company. 


Miscellaneous 


THe Norrorxk & WESTERN will receive bids at Roanoke, Va., 
until 12 o’clock noon, June 8, for parts for electrical apparatus; 
100,000 tie dating nails; 1,000 pairs of angle bars and 800 D bevel 
steel bars, 25/64 in. by 3 11/64 in. by 20. ft. 


The Itt1nots CENTRAL is inquiring for a 90-in. driving wheel 
lathe, a 48-in. by 48-in. by 30-ft. planer, two 24-in. by 14-ft. engine 
lathes, one 20-in. by 12-ft. lathe, one 18-in. by 10-ft. lathe, one 
28-in. shaper, one 24-in. shaper, one 20-in. shaper, one universal 
grinder, six 18-in. wheel electric double grinders and two bolt 
cutters, all motor driven. 


A Wace Repuction of 15 per cent has been accepted by mas- 
ters, mates, pilots and engineers of railway ferries operating on 
Lake Michigan, Lake St. Clair and through the Detroit river. 
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The R. W. Benson Company removed its offices on June 1, 
from 50 Church street, to the Liggett building, Madison avenue 
and Forty-second street, New York City. 


The American Flexible Bolt Company removed its sales 
offices on June 1 from 50 Church street to the Liggett building, 
corner of Forty-second street and Madison avenue, New York 
City. 


The Steel Fabricating Corporation recently completed its 
new works and general offices at Michigan City, Ind., and has re- 
moved its executive headquarters from Harvey, IIl., to Michigan 
City. 


Max Grant, manager of technical railway sales of the Glid- 
den Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has left the service of that 
company to become manager of the railway paint department 
of the Acorn Refining Company, Cleveland. 


The Dressel Manufacturing Corporation, New York, has 
established an office in the Railway Exchange, Chicago, under 
the supervision of De F. Lillis, who for many years was con- 
nected with the motive power department. 


. The Combustion Engineering Corporation, 43 Broad street, 
New York, has removed its Philadelphia, Pa. branch office 
from 1112 Lincoln building to the tenth floor of the Finance 
building. This territory is under the management of W. C. 
Strips. 


The Vacuum Oil Company, 61 Broadway, New York City, 
has opened new branch offices at Buffalo, N. Y., and Dallas, 
Texas. The Buffalo office will cover New York State west of 
the Hudson river and the Dallas office the states of Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

The Master Tool Company, 20 East St. Clair avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been organized under the laws of Ohio to manu- 
facture a new line of pneumatic tools, and will specialize in the 
reclaiming of all types and makes of same. The officers of the 
company are: J. Nightingale, president; Charles F. Overly, vice- 
president, and general manager; Wm. Eckert, secretary-treasurer. 
C. F. Overly is manager of sales. 


Obituary 


Karl G. Roebling, president of John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Trenton, N. J., died at Springlake, N. J., on May 
29, while playing golf. He was born at Trenton in 1873. 
Mr. Roebling was graduated from Lawrenceville school and 
from Princeton University in the class of 1894. He went 
with the Roebling Company immediately after graduation 
and in 1918 was elected president of the company. 


Alexis I. du Pont, secretary and director of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., died on May 30, 
at Wilmington after an illness of ten days. He was born in 
Wilmington in 1869, and graduated from Harvard in 1892. 
After graduation he took up work with the du Pont Com- 
pany, and had long been associated with the other members 
of his family in many of the large undertakings connected 
with their name. 


Trade Publications 


Water SorTENING EQuipMENT.—The Graver Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has prepared three publications on water purification equip- 
ment which are of interest to railroads, Bulletins 507 and 2C 
being respectively a 12-page and 2-page illustrated description 
.of the company’s continuous type, cold water softening systems 
for small water stations and its line of quartz sand pressure fil- 
ters, while Bulletin 506 is a 24-page illustrated description of 
its continuous softeners for large railroad stations. The latter 
bulletin also gives information on the conversion of existing water 
tanks into softeners and demonstrates and illustrates the adapt- 
ability of this system to the conical bottom steel roadside tanks. 
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ATcHIsoN, TopekKA & Santa FE.—This company which was 
noted in the Railway Age of April 29 (page 1052) as.accepting’ 
bids in co-operation with the railroad Y. M. C. A. for the con- 
struction of an addition to the Y. M. C. A. building at Topeka, 
Kansas, to cost approximately $25,000, has awarded a contract 
for this work to Jerome Moss, Chicago. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—This company is accepting 
bids for the remodeling of its railway mail terminal building at 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Cuicaco UNION STATION.—This company, which was noted in 
the Railway Age of May 27 (page 1246) as having closed bids 
on May 26 for the completion of the filled portion of the Polk 
street viaduct, Chicago, and the’ construction of a viaduct on 
Van Buren street, between Canal street and the Chicago river, 
has awarded contracts for this work to the Underground Con- 
struction Company, Chicago 


DetroIt-ToLEDO SHORE LINE.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a 70-ton steel coaling station at Dearoad, 
Michigan. 


ILtino1s CENTRAL.—This company, which was noted in the 
Railway Age of May 13 (page 1144) as accepting bids for the 
construction of the substructure for its bridge over the tracks of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Genoa, IIl., to cost ap- 
proximately $30,000, has awarded the contract for this work to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago. This company has also 
awarded a contract for concrete culvert work in connection with 
the improvements to the yards at Clinton, IIl., to Bates & Rogers, 
Chicago, at a cost of about $25,000. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Joseph E. Nelson & Sons for the construction of the sub- 
structure of a new overcrossing of the Illinois Central over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Genoa, Ill. The work will 


consist of the building of two concrete abutments at an estimated 
cost of $40,000. 


Missouri Paciric.—This road has awarded a contract to Joseph 
E. Nelson & Sons for the construction of pumping stations at 
Guion, Ark., Cotter, Comal and Myrtle, and Branson, Mo., at 
an estimated cost of $80,000. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Board of Transportation of this city 
has awarded a contract to Foster, Creighton & Company, Nash- 
ville, for the construction of a rail and river terminal building in 
that city to cost about $300,000. The structure will be a five- 
story reinforced concrete dock and warehouse, 140 ft. by 300 ft., 
and will be equipped with elevators and cranes for handling 
package freight. 


Union Paciric.—This road has awarded a contract to Joseph 
E. Nelson & Sons for the construction of a concrete and brick 
interlocking tower at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


WasasH.—This company is accepting bids for the construction 
of a new 100 ft. turntable with a concrete base at Tilton, 
Illinois. 


WasasH.—This company, which was noted in the Railway Age 
of May 20, as accepting bids for the construction of a brick or 
stucco passenger station at Macon, Mo., with dimensions of 122 
ft. by 24 ft., has awarded the contract for this work to the Unit 
Construction Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue MissiSsipp1 CENTRAL has nearly or quite completed nego- 
tiations for trackage rights by which it will run trains through 
to Mobile, Ala., over the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. The eastern 
terminus of the Mississippi Central is at Hattiesburg, Miss., the 
western terminus of the Hattiesburg branch of the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern, whence the distance southeast to Mobile is 96 miles. 
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Railway Financial News 
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ALASKA ANTHRACITE RaILroAp.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.— 

’ This company has. been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue and sell at not less than 90 per cent of par 

and accrued interest $1,500,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent, 20- 
year gold bonds, the proceeds to be used to pay for construction 
and equipment and to discharge bonds and other indebtedness. 
The company’s railroad is to extend from a point on Controller 

Bay, Alaska, northwardly to the Bering river coal fields or 

branches. Twenty-two miles of the line had been constructed 

when work was suspended in 1917. 


BaLtiMorE & On10.—Authorised to Assume Liability—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assume obligation or liability to the extent of 68.64 
per cent in respect of $640,000 of equipment trust certificates is- 
sued under an equipment trust of the Seaboard Air Line. The 
Baltimore & Ohio desires to purchase the leasehold interest of 
the Seaboard Air Line in 16 Mallet locomotives purchased under 
this trust and to pay among other things, as rental, amounts 
equal to 68.64 per cent of the remaining half-yearly payments 
and other amounts. 





BattimorE & Onto.—Asks Authority to Issue Bonds.—This 
company and various subsidiaries have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to nominally issue $1,624,000 
of first and refunding 6 per cent mortgage bonds to be used as 
collateral. 


Boston, Carve Cop & New York CANAL Company.—Referees 
Report on Compensation—A board of referees appointed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to report on the just com- 
pensation for the use of this property by the government during 
the period of federal control has reported that the period of 
federal control of the property extended from July 25, 1918, to 
March 1, 1920, but that it is unable on the evidence submitted 
to find and report any sum of money as the just compensation 
calculated on an annual basis to be paid by the United States 
for the use of the property. It is unable to find that the property 
had an actual rental value which can be determined. The 
board reported on the cost of certain items of deferred mainte- 
nance and the cost of dredging the approach to the channel, 
but did not allocate it as between current and deferred mainte- 
nance. The board also reported a sum as the cost of additions 
and betterments properly chargeable to capital account and as 
the value of personal property taken under federal control. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Annual Report—A review of 
this company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page 
of this issue. 


Cuicaco & WesTERN INDIANA.—Authorized to Issue Bonds.— 
This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $584,000 of consolidated 50-year gold bonds 
and to deliver them to the company’s tenants in accordance with 
certain leases and the mortgage under which they are issued. 
The commission ordered the dismissal of part of the company’s 
application, requesting authority covering the issue of $130,000 
of such bonds on September 1, 1920, and requesting approval of 
the action of the officers in delivering the bonds to tenant 
companies. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Annual Report—The cor- 
porate income account for the year ended December 31, 1920, 
compares with the previous year, as follows: 








1920 1919 
Standard return (January and February, 1920; 
EE Sic ec ebamee dh one ee eo 0bos $5,560,114 $33,360,683 
Operating revenues (ten months): 
Dt: cceeceehaseneseecesaes oo 6osusenes Se: eee eens 
DE si ccccscunnds eprine ¢yawere anaes oO 6, Sr re 
Total operating revenues, inc. other...... oe 
Operating expenses (ten months): 
Maintenance of ways and structures...... FS ee 
Maintenance of equipment..............:- wee >? * pldestey 
I ei eat Ws <.e Uk bebe ee cénceedeaees See =. ".. duendees 
EE “arecen Cees anseheeeeye bears kk, a re 
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SE Sean tarp Sona wente san dea eacee Secor wes 4,557,894 284,839* 
Total operating expenses................ $142,017,420 $284,839 
WER ki dew Abs ci BENE erlant soe hee $19,026,499 $33,075,844 

re St SOUP, 5 so gedecesecunncauesws $7,707,713 $2,340,838+ 
Railway operating income and standard return. $11,230,951 $30,735,006 
Total non-operating income.............. $19,476,039 $1,146,124 
rs GR nk seis eae waceswskbuce "$30,706,991 $31,881,131 
ee ee eae Pere $6,816,006 $6,669,587 
Total deductions from gross income...... ~~ $7,782,627 $8,338,660 
ee Cee ee en ee $22,924,364 $23,542,471 
De DONE a cia cea saecwmascesbemiewes $231,078 $502,255 
IE insists ete takes 8,867,128 8,867,128 





Income balance transferred to profit and 
RD. svkpened kemneaene yreeaomacne eur $13,826,158 $14,173,088 


*Corporate. War tax only. 


The annual report of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will 
be reviewed editorially in an early issue. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Dividend Increased —The 
directors on May 26 declared a dividend of 5 per cent, payable 
June 25 to holders of record June 20. President Hale Holden 
stated, after the meeting of the board, that the payment was not 
voted on a regular basis and that, although the question of con- 
tinuing the old 8 per cent rate had been discussed, it was decided 
that it would be best to simply declare a 5 per cent dividend 
without reference to the annual rate. 

The indication is, according to the Wall Street Journal, that the directors 
contemplate placing the Burlington stock on a 10 per cent annuai basis. 
The Burlington’s outstanding capital stock now amounts to approximately 
$170,000,000. A 10 per cent dividend would amount to $17,000,000, com- 
pared with former 8 per cent dividend on the $110,000,000 capital stock, 
previously outstanding amounting to $8,800,000. It is known that the 
cwning lines, the Northern Facific and the Great Northern, favor an in- 
crease in the amount received from the Burlington’s dividend sufficient to 
cover the additional interest charges on the new joint 6% per cent bonds. 
A 10 per cent dividend on the Burlington’s increased capital stock would 
cover this additional charge with a small margin to spare. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Authorized to Issue Bonds. 
—This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $1,000,000 of general mortgage gold bonds 
to be delivered to the trustee under its first and refunding mort- 
gage and to issue $1,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds to be pledged as collateral security for its short term 
notes. 


Cuicaco, St. PAuL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—A review of this 
company’s annual report for 1920 appears on another page of this 
issue. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—Equipment 
Trusts Offered—White, Weld & Co., New York, are offering 
$760,000 7 per cent equipment trust gold certificates at prices to 
yield from 6.50 per cent to 6.40 per cent, according to maturity. 
They are dated January 1, 1921, and due, $95,000 annually, Jan- 
uary 1, 1924 to 1931, inclusive. The equipment against which 
these certificates are to be issued cost approximately $962,800, 
of which amount 20 per cent is paid in cash by the railway com- 
pany. It is all new and consists of six Mikado locomotives, four 
switch engines and 125 stock cars. 


Cuicaco Union Station Company.—Bonds Sold.—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., the National City Company, the 
First National Bank of New York and the Illinois Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago have sold $6,000,000 first mortgage 6% 
per cent bonds, due July 1, 1963, at 101 and accrued interest. The 
principal and interest are guaranteed jointly and severally by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroads, 
and the Pennsylvania Company. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Dividend Declared—This company 
has declared the regular dividend of 2 per cent on the first pre- 
ferred stock, payable June 30, 1921, to holders of record June 
18, 1921. 


The dividend will be paid out of surplus income of the calendar year 
1921. As has been the custom for several years past, no action was 
taken at this time on the second preferred. Dividends on the second 
preferred stock are payable only after the first preferred dividend had 
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June 3, 1921 


een paid. If the regular semi-annual dividend on the second preferred 
-ere paid at this time, and it was found in the second half of the year that 
earnings were not sufficient to cover the second half year’s 2 per cent divi- 
lend on the first preferred, the company would declare a dividend on the 
second preferred before full payment had been made on the first preferred. 


CUMBERLAND & MANCHESTER.—Loan Approved—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved a loan to this com- 
pany of $375,000 from the revolving fund to assist the company 
in meeting maturing indebtedness consisting largely of short term 
notes. 


Denver & Rio Granoe.--Transfer Date Postponed.—The date 
for completing the trarsfer of this road, sold November 20 at 
a foreclosure sale to representatives of the Western Pacific, has 
been extended to June 30 by an order signed by Federal Judges 
Lewis and Sanborn. The transfer was to have been completed 
May 30. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Hearing on No-Par-Value 
Stock—See El Paso & Southwestern. 


Et Paso & SOUTHWESTERN.—Hearing on No-Par-Value Stock. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission on May 26 held a hear- 
ing on the applications of the 21 Paso & Southwestern, the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande. Western, the Western Pacific and the Fort 
’ Smith & Western for authority to issue capital stock certificates 
having no par value. There was no opposition at the hearing, 
but the commissioners asked numerous questions. Frederick 
Strauss, who was a member of the Railroad Securities Commis- 
sion which recommended the use of stock certificates of no par 
value, discussed the subject from the economic standpoint with- 
out reference to the particular applications of the roads. He 
said that the most important principle of sound finance is that 
the superstructure of credit shall rest on an adequately firm base 
of capital, without which the stability of the financial structure 
is impaired by an ever-growing debt with ever-growing fixed 
charges. It is difficult to sell stock at less than par, and a rail- 
road whose stock is below par finds its condition becoming worse 
because of the necessity for financing by increasing its debt. He 
also pointed out that there is no such thing as constant value; 
all value fluctuates with use, depending upon various factors, and 
the fact that a share states that $100 has been paid to the com- 
pany is of historic interest only. 

W. C. Osborn, representing the El Paso & Southwestern, said 
that his company desired to get away from any statement of the 
value of its stock, particularly prior to a valuation of the property 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

. A. C. Dustin, representing the Fort Smith & Western, said his 
company is not authorized to issue anything other than no-par 
stock: 

John J. Bowie, representing the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Western Pacific, explained the intricacies of the reor- 
ganization of those companies, which is now being carried out, 
and he warned the commission against undertaking to assume 
the exercise of business judgment of executive committees or 
boards of directors in connection with railroad financing. 


Fort SmitH & WeEsTERN.—Hearing on No-Par-Value Stock.— 
See El Paso & Southwestern. 


Huntincton & Broap Tor Mountain.—Asks Authority to 
Issue Car Trust Certificates—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue car trust 
certificates to the amount of $300,000 for the purchase of four 
locomotives and ten passenger cars, which cost $411,393. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the sale of the certificates at 
88.61 per cent of par. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marte.—Annual Report. 
—The income account for the year ended December 31, 1920, 
compares with the previous year, as follows: 


CI De css outed hen niddebess 
— from ee i See ere 
U. S. Government standard return for oper- 
ation of Soo Line and Wisconsin Central 
for January and February, 1920........ 
Estimated amount of guaranteed compensa- 
tion for period March 1, 1920, to August 

| ee ee err 
Due from U. S. Government under guaranty 
of Sec. 209, Transportation Act of 1920, 
for deficit incurred in operation of road 
March 1, 1920, to August 31, 1920 


eeeeeeee 


1,763,163 


eee eeeee 


weer eeee 


5,289,489 


269,815 
$9,749,769 


tere eee 


$11,469,772 





Gross income 
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ee | eee $2,303,924 $3,487,435 
(Wisconsin Central’s proportion of govern- 
ment compensation) 

Interest on mortgage bonds..............e2. 2,913,850 2,913,921 
Total deductions from gross income..... $6,665,156 $7,649,994 
Net income transferred to profit and loss. $3,084,613 $3,819,779 

Dividends: iy 

Preterred. stock, 7 pef COft. ccc cccccccesss $882,238 $882,238 
Common stock, 7 per Ceft. ccccccccveccces 1,764,476 1,764,476 

Balance credit December 31...........+200. 22,290,308 21,593,335 

*From U. S. Government, account standard : 

WINE. swe cuccasceeesceeiisarsawivcacece  “Sktbahan $10,610,525 
Account M., St. P. & S. Ste. M.......-ee0. Pie; res 
Account Wisconsin OS errr SAUER 0 Saw one 

From Minn. Northwestern Electric Railway 

RMI acetone oueneercatsoss tress eee  . heathens 9,350 
$10,619,875 





*The annual report of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 


will be reviewed editorially in an early issue. 

Missourt-ILLinois..—Authorized to Issue Securities—This com- 
pany has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue at par, for cash and in payment for certain prop- 
erty, $1,500,000 of capital stock and to issue and sell at par $300,- 
000 of first mortgage 7 per cent bonds. 


Reapinc Company.—Prosser Committee to Join. in Appeal.— 
Seward Prosser, president of the Bankers’ Trust Company, denies 
that he has resigned as president of the Reading common stock- 
holders’ committee. According to Mr. Prosser, a sub-committee, 
representing the larger holders in the committee, has been formed, 
with E. P, Maynard, president of the Brooklyn Trust Company, 
as chairman, and Frederic F. Gunnison, vice-president of the 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust Company, as secretary, to co-operate 
with the Henry Evans insurance companies in appealing from 
the decision of the Federal Court in Philadelphia. An initial 
assessment of $25,000 will be levied to defray legal expenses. 


Union Paciric.—Asks Authority to Guarantee Bonds.—This 
company and the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Company have filed a joint application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to guarantee $14,755,500 of 
O. W. R. & N. first and refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
now held in the Union Pacific treasury, which are part of the 
purchase price to be paid by the Union Pacific to W. A. Clark 
for his half-interest in the Los Angeles & Salt Lake. The ap- 
plication also provides for a modification of the tax provision 
in the bonds relating to the deduction of federal income taxes. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—Hearing on No-Par-Value Stock—See El 
Paso & Southwestern. 
Closing of D. & R. G. Sale Delayed—See Denver & Rio Grande. 


Guaranty Certificates Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued certificates 
for partial payments on account of the six-months’ guaranty for 


1920 to: 


Chica o. ea BE. De, ia iiniass cs eeeennsesisaaweuwes 3,000,000 
Grand Trunk as lessee of Atlantic & St. Lawrence............ $425,000 
ERS, 9 oa. 5 5b. cw.0 0 64:0\b 54 Se ebnie swe ecetae 22,000 
ES Ss 5.5 k a ewineae cele e Ree blale hee en eM eoIe 1,000,000 
a I aicg gs Soca w ale Hd i0 8:8 bah OE ewe 103,000 
IO oii 05 05 0:6 0s tbs 2g bane see eeibaineenie 21,000 
Louisiana & Texas paeet & Steamship Company............ 85,000 
I OO. SING os oc ciao win 6 twas « swe w wie une cre Wines bor 390,000 
Ruane oc. eo Ceo e eee eee e rene esse eeeseeseteecesseseoooeees 225,000 
SN. EIN Sib 6 056 95 ose srw kgs onae seine sesh ya seees 4,200,000 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—2% per cent, quarterly, payable June 30, to holders of 
record May 31. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Common, 1% per cent, 
2 per cent, semi-annually; both payable June 30, 
June 15. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—5 per cent, payable June 25 to holders of 
record June 20. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific,—6 per cent preferred, 3 per cent, semi- 
annually; 7 per cent preferred, 314 per cent, semi-annually, both payable 
June 30, to holders of record June 10. 

Colorado & Southern.—First preferred, 2 per cent semi-annually, pay- 
ably June 30, to holders of record June 18. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—1% per cent, quarterly, payable July 
1, to holders of record June 14. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville—Preferred, 1% 
payable June 15, to holders of record June 10. 

Lehigh Valley. —Common, 1% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 2% per 
cent, quarterly; both mn I July 2 to stock of record P ag 11. 

Morris & Essex. —$1.75 semi-annually, extra, payable July 1, to holders 
of record June 9, ; 


quarterly; preferred, 
to holders of record 


per cent, quarterly, 








Annual Report 


Sixty-first Annual Report of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


Year Ending December 31, 1920 me 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


To the Stockholders cf the Chicago and North Western Railway Company: 

The Board of Directc1s submits herewith its report of the operations and 
affairs of the Company for the year ending December 31, 1920. 

As the railway reper of the Company was operated by the Director 
General of Railroads during the months of January and February, 1920, the 
results of its operation hy the Company, shown in this report, cover, unless 
otherwise specifically stated, the ten months from March 1 to December 31, 
1920, inclusive. 


OpeERATING REVENUES: 


IN nd Mia Deed thd eulnehieh din tiee el eines aceite $94,570,196.03 

DED crevdeasouebeeemecevenecooexbent 32,126,380.20 

SE codiccereseus s6suees 10,850,286.61 

TRE WECEE Genesee Robe eeRI CL CtCOCEeS 3,208,765.05 
——_—————. $140,755,627.89 


OperaTinG Expenses (92.54 per cent. of Operating 
PIE 6.8 cd 0060s. 64 6rbn eed 600 0b0e0ve ve eeteenetnewees 130,252,212.33 


Net Revenve from Railway Operations, carried forward. $10,503,415.56 
Rattway Tax Accruats (5.37 per cent. of Oper- 


DP IED <edecdntceténdaaeccked auc $7,557,888.55 

UncotiectiBLe Rattway REvENUES.......... 28,276.09 
se 7,586,164.64 
a ee eee $2,917,250.92 
EguiPMENT AND Joint Facitity Rents—Net Debit........ 2,217,598.77 
Net Railway Operating Income..................ce0e0. $699,652.15 


NONOPERATING INCOME: 
Accrued Compensation for lease of road to 
U. S. Government (January and February, 
WSBS) cccces sthweceuieienawad mumble $3,802,999.80 
Account amount due from U. S. Government 
under Guaranty Section of Transportation 


i Ree eek ua wie aba oe ee Sad ewins 16,509,184.88 
 cncenerdeeeie ee6N eee nee eee 704,477.83 
i 6s eset shining heb ewe eens s 1,321,243.90 
Income from Funded Securities............ 222,319.31 
Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac- 
DE ahutepasenseend oc ckhbeodoebeeeus 490,073.52 
ME MN cn bu eusdae ey coat eecebeewnes 61,611.50 
——————— 23,111,910.74 
SE RD. blab eine ured cedns caedeKu peed en weeaied $23,811,562.89 
Depuctions FRomM Gross INCOME: 
i Kote nbs ninuueeheeeueies $124,056.12 
Interest on Funded Debt.................. 10,440,293.55 
Interest on Unfunded Debt................ 360,398.03 
EE SE Sho ds censebeeideeseeedes 340,958.68 
——————__ 11,265,706.38 
NER ctu datignd wiedeen was cavebceshiearen $12,545,856.51 
Disposition oF Net INCOME: 
ECE ET Te ere $86,602.56 
Dividends: 
» Fe eS” eee 1,567,650.00 
Oe eer eee 7,257,625.00 
Sa 8,911,877.56 
eee Debee Gir Ge Tei ccc ec ccwsecvccensessas $3,633,978.95 


GENERAL REMARKS 


On March 1, 1920, the property was returned after having been in the 
possession and under the control of the United States Government for a 
period of twenty-six months. 

As was stated in the last Annual Report, the Transportation Act, 1920, 
provides that for the period of six months beginning March 1, 1920, and 
as August 31, 1920, any carrier desiring to do so could accept a guar- 
afiteed operating income equal to one-half of its annual compensation durin 
Federal control, and you were advised that the Board of Directors pierre | 
this guaranty. 

The total amount due the Company under the guaranty provisions of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, cannot be definitely stated until all the transac- 
tions applying to the guaranty period have been ascertained and the allow- 
ances for maintenance end additional compensation determined. The total 
of $16,509,184.88, included in the income statements, as published in this 
report, as “Account amount due,” includes only the transactions applying 
to’ the period that have been accounted for as of December 31, 1920. In- 
formation requested by the Interstate Commerce Commission to enable them 
to determine the amount due has been furnished as requested. 

The account with the Director General of Railroads has not yet been 
settled. On November 23, 1920, claim was made against the United States 
Railroad Administration which includes an amount for undermainteuance, 
and for deficiency in materials and supplies turned back at the end of 
Federal control, as compared with the amount on hand when the property 
was taken over. The remainder of the claim was for unpaid compensation, 
balances on open accounts, accrued interest and depreciations, and for the 
value of property retired during the Federal control period and not replaced, 
less all credits due the Railroad Administration, including amounts advanced 
by the Director General for the construction of additions and betterments 
and payments for equipment. 

In winding up matters arising out of and incident to Federal control, the 
Federal Control Act authorized the President of the United States to inspect 
the property and records of all systems of transportation to secure any 
information concerning matters arising during Federal control, and the 
carriers were required to provide all reasonable facilities and upon request 
of the President to furnish all necessary and proper information and reports 
compiled from records kept during the period of Federal control, and this 
to be at the expense of the carriers. As a result, as was to be expected, 


there were voluminous reports required, which took much time and a large 
force of employees to prepare. The work of compilation was carried forward 
diligently, and as a resvlt all of the reports and statements called for by 
the Railroad Administration in regard to settlement matters were finished 
strictly in accordance with the instructions of the Railroad Administration 
and promptly filed, so that, so far as it is kncwn to your officers and 
directors, no delay in settling the affairs of Federal control is attributable 
to any lack of diligence on the part of the company nor for the want of any 
necessary information. 

During the period of Federal control many things occurred which have 
had far-reaching effect upon the affairs of the company, the most significant 
of which was the increase in wages. During the year 1917 the payroll of 
officers and employees amounted to $47,346,247.29. For the year 1920 it 
amovnted te $160,550,395.72. ; 

During Federal contrcl practically all of the labor not previously unicnized 
became unionized, and there are now, in addition to the brotherhoods of 
enginemen and trainmen and _ switchmen’s wnions, unions representing 
various shopmen. maintenance of way men, telegraphers, station agents and 
station employees, freight handlers, etc., and clerks. Some of these organ- 
izations are affliated with the American Federation of Labor and others are 
not. : 

In the month of July, 1920, the Railroad Labor Board, a body created by 
the Transportation Act, 1920, granted an increase in wages applicable to ail 
employees excepting certain subordinate officials and the technical employees 
of the Engineering Department, which increased their compensation ap- 
proximately 22%. This increase was made effective May 1, 1920, and due 
to this award of the Labor Board and other necessary wage adjustments 
incident thereto, the operating expenses were increased from May 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1920, $12,421,000. For a full year’s operation this award alone 
requires an expenditure greater than the total of the interest charges for the 
entire year and the dividends for a half year. 

The property, when returned to the Company at the end of Federal control, 
was not in as good repair nor in as complete equipment as it was on 
January 1, 1918, when taken over by the Government. The President stated 
in his proclamation of December 26, 1917, and the Federal Control Act 
guaranteed that the property would be returned in as good condition as 
when taken over, and the claim made against the Director General contains 
the amount necessary to make good the deficiency. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE DURING THE YEAR .1920 

Owing to the difficulty of securing material and labor, as well as to the 
necessity for limiting construction expenditures to the minimum of absolute 
necessity due to the high cost of labor and material, a very small amount 
of construction work was done during the year. 

Chicago Terminal Elevator—During the year 1919 an enlargement of the 
Chicago terminal grain elevator was undertaken, consisting of the construc- 
tion of seventy-eight bins with interspaces at the storage house, in order to 
complete the elevator uron the plan originally adopted. This additional 
construction increased the storage capacity about 3,364,000 bushels, and 
brings the total capacity of this elevator to 10,000,000 bushels. The erection 
of the bins was completed and they were put in service on September 1, 


Clinton, Iowa.—During the year 1920 the construction of a modern pas- 
senger station and heating plant at Clinton, Iowa, was completed. The 
station was put in service on May 6, 1920. The work of constructing sub- 
ways at two streets, and the elevation of the tracks forming a part of the 
project have been postponed until a more opportune time. The company is 
required by ordinance to complete one of the subways in 1921, and to com- 
plete the other subway and the entire project in 1922. 


Hastings, Neb.—A passenger station of brick on concrete foundation with 
basement to accommodate the steam heating plant was constructed. The 
fermer passenger station at this point was destroyed by fire. 

Glen Rock, Wyo.—A passenger and freight station of frame construction, 
with cement stucco finish on the exterior, was completed and put in service. 
This station was constructed to accommodate a community which has grown 
rapidly in the last few years. 

_ Ely, Neb.—A ovassenger and freight station of frame construction, on 
timber foundation, was constructed and put in service. 


_ Irwin, Neb.—A freight and passenger station of frame construction, on 
timber foundation, was constructed and put in service. 


Franklin Grove, JIl—A passenger station of concrete tile with brick 
facing to the level of the window sills and cement stucco finish above, was 
Seaeeaees. The station building formerly located here was destroyed 
y fire. 


Fond du Lac, Wis.—A frame ice house, on concrete foundation and 
having 2 capacity of 10,000 tons of ice, with gallery conveyor for filling the 
house, was constructed. The ice house previously located at this point was 
destroyed by fire. 

Mayfair, Iil-—A one-story freight house, on concrete foundation and sup- 
plied with steam heating plant, was constructed. Team yards and tracks 
were also constructed at this point. 

Chicago, Ill.—A two-story brick building was erected at Erie Street coach 
yard to provide quarters for the storage of material and tools used at this 
yard and accommodation for employees. The constructron of this structure 
was made necessary on account of quarters previously used having been 
destroyed by fire. 

Ashland, Wis.—An extension 840 feet in length is being made to ore 
dock No. 3. This extension is of timber construction of the same character 
as the existing dock, and will add 140 pockets to the dock, making its total 
capacity 340 pockets. This extension is necessary to take care of the 
additional ore traffic which is increasing rapidly from the territory served 
by this dock. 

Passing tracks were constructed at the following points: 

Burdette, Wis.— Existing track extended 3,100 feet. 

Eyota, Minn.—New passing track constructed 5,000 feet in length. 

Haverhill, Minn.—New passing track constructed 5,000 feet in length. 

Lime Siding, Minn.—New passing track constructed 5,000 feet in length 

Lowden, Iowa.—New passing track constructed 4,800 feet in length. 

Nevada, Iowa,—Existing passing track was extended 3,326 feet. 

Woodruff, Wis.—Existing passing track wag extended 1,913 feet. 
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Nelson, Ilt-—New passing track constructed 2.65 miles in length. 

Benld, Ilii—New passing track 1.13 miles in length constructed. At 
this point, also, tracks aggregating 3.4 miles in length were constructed for 
the purpose of affording iacilities for cleaning and repairing coal cars. 

— Ill—A second main track 2.12 miles in length was con- 
structed. 

Hurley, Wis—A new track 2,290 feet in length, connecting with the 
Ashland Division. south of Hurley Jct. and extending eastward to the mines 
at Ironwood, Michigan, also yard tracks aggregating 11,060 feet, coaling 
platform, water tank, yard cffice, coal and oil house and coal heaver’s and 
switchmen’s quarters, were constructed to provide for the serving of the 
mines, access to which over previously existing tracks was cut off by the 
mining operations. 

Chicago, Ill.—A reinforced concrete viaduct extending across the Wells 
Street Yard was completed and opened to traffic December 31, 1920. This 
structure provides an approach to a new steel bascule bridge across the 
Chicago River built by the City and extending from North Franklin Street 
on the south of the river to Orleans Street on the north, opening a new 
street from the loop district to the north side, north of Kinzie Street. The 
viaduct is 80 feet wide and carries two street car tracks. It has a roadway 
48 feet wide and two sidewalks each 16 feet wide, with concrete balustrade. 
The main viaduct is 610 feet long. 

During the year the following important bridges were constructed: 
Carrollville, Wis. 

Bridge 1516%4. Reinforced concrete subway at American 
ve., necessary to provide grade separation. 


Ripon, Wis. 

Bridge 1013. 20-foot concrete arch and 320 feet of earth 
embankment, replacing pile and timber 
trestle. 

Bando, IIl. 


Bridge 1863, 118-foot deck riveted steel truss span on 
reinforced concrete abutment and concrete 


pier, replacing timber bridge. 
Fox Lake, Minn. 


Bridge 503. 75-foot deck plate girder span on concrete 
abutments, replacing timber bridge. 
Pisgah, Iowa. 
Bridge 256. 90-foot through plate girder span on pile 
, tiers, replacing timber bridge. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Bridge 126. Three 75-foot deck plate girder spans on 


concrete piers, replacing two steel truss 
spans of inadequate strength for modern 
power. 

Lamberton, Minn. ; 

Bridge 526. 43-foot deck plate girder on pile piers and 
present concrete pier, replacing portion of 
timber bridge. 

Fremont, Neb. 

Bridge B-8. Platte River. 7 concrete piers constructed 
to replace pile piers. Part of program of 
replacing all pile piers in this bridge when 
renewal is required. 

COALING STATIONS 
Modern mechanically operated coaling stations were under construction 
and partially completed at the following points: 
inton, Iowa. Capacity, 350 tons 
Carroll. Iowa. Capacity, 300 tons 
West Chicage, Ill. Capacity, 300 tons 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Kenosha, Wis.—In connection with the construction by the City of 
Kenosha of a new bridge over the river at Main Street, the Railway Com- 
pany is completing the viaduct over the industry track leading to the Sim- 
mons Company and the Bain Wagon Company, a viaduct forming a part 
of the approach to the new bridge. This is about 40 per cent complete. 

NEW EQUIPMENT 
During the year the Company arranged for the purchase of the following 
new equipment to be Gcelivered early in the year 1921: 
500 Steel ore cars. 
500 Steel underframe stock cars. 
250 Steel underframe refrigerator cars. 
50 Cabocse cars. 
25 Steel passenger coaches, 
9 Steel smoking cars. 
2 Steel mail cars. 
3 Steel combination baggage and mail cars. 
23 Steel baggage cars, 
49 Heavy Mikado type freight locomotives. 
20 Heavy Pacific type passenger locomotives, 
RAIL RENEWALS 
The following renewals were made with new rail: 
63.25 track miles 100 Ih. rail 
129.15 track miles 90 Ib. rail 
60.43 track miles 72 Ib. rail 
-58 track miles 60 Ib, rail 


253.41 track miles. 
The following usable rail was applied in renewals: 
22.98 track miles 
63.29 track miles 90 Ib. 
50.23 track miles 80 lb. 
98.48 track miles 72 Ib. 
64.79 track miles less than 72 lb. 


299.74 track miles. 
BALLASTING 
0 miles of track ballasted with crushed stone. 
8 miles of track ballasted with gravel. ; 
(17.2 miles of the foregoing material was distributed in 1918 
and 1919, but not put under the track.) 
62.32 miles of track ballasted with cinders, of which 6.5 miles was dis- 
tributed in 1919, but not put under the track. 
TIE RENEWALS 


A total of 2,543,892 cross ties and 6,450,951 feet (board measure) of 
switch and bridge ties was renewed. 


PROPRIETARY RAILWAYS ACQUIRED 
In conformity with action taken by the stockholders at the annual meeting 
of April 13, 1920, on April 30, 1920, the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way Compary acquired by purchase the railway, property and franchises of 
the following proprietary companies, which have for many years been con- 
trolled by it through ownership of the entire capital stock. 
Wyoming & North-Western Railway Company, a corporation of the State 
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of Wyoming, owning a single track railway extending from a connection 
with the Chicago and North Western Railway at Casper, Wyoming, to 
Lander, Wyoming, a distance of 147.89 miles. ; 

Pierre, Rapid City and North-Western Railway Company, a corporation 
of the State of South Dakota, owning a single track railway extending from 
a connection with the Pierre and Fort Pierre Bridge Railway at Fort 
Pierre, South Dakota, to Rapid City, South Dakota, a distance of 165.48 
miles, : 

Pierre and Fort Pierre Bridge Railway Company, a corporation of the 
State of South Dakota, owning a single track railway (and bridge over the 
Missouri River) extending from a connection with the Chicago and North 
Western Railway at Pierre, South Dakota, to a connection with the Pierre, 
Rapid City and North-Western Railway at Fort Pierre, South Dakota, a 
distance of 1.82 miles. 

Belle Fourche Valley Railway Company, a corporation of the State of 
South Dakota, owning a single track railway extending from a connection 
with the Chicago and North-Western Railway at Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, to Newell, South Dakota, a distance of 23.52 miles. 

James River Valley and North-Western Railway Company, a corporation 
of the State of South Dakota, owning a single track railway extending from 
a connection with the Chicago and North-Western Railway at Blunt, South 
Dakota, to a connection with the railway of that company at Gettysburg, 
South Dakota, a distance of 39.55 miles. 

Missouri Valley and Blair Railway and Bridge Company, a corporation 
of the State of Iowa, owning a single track railway (and bridge over Missouri 
River) extending from a connection with the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway near California Junction, Iowa, to a connection with the railway 
of that company near Blair, Nebraska, a distance of 3.36 miles. 

Iowa Southern Railway Company, a corporation of the State of Iowa, 
owning a single track railway extending from a_ connection with the 
Chicago and North Western Railway near Miami, Iowa, to near Consol, 
Iowa, a distance of 13.77 miles, 

Macoupin County Extension Railway Company, a corporation of the State 
of Illinois, owning a single track railway extending from a connection with 
the Chicago and North-Western Railway at Benld, Illinois, to Staunton, 
Illinois, a distance of 4.36 miles, 

The De Pue, Ladd and Eastern Railroad Company, a corporation of the 
State of Illinois, owning a single track railway extending from Ladd, 
Illinois, to Seatonville, Illinois, a_ distance of 3.25 miles. 

The Albany Railroad Bridge Company, a corporation of the State of 
Illinois, chartered in 1857, with power to build, maintain and use a railroad 
bridge over the Mississippi River between a point below Fulton, Illinois, 
and Clinton, Iowa, a distance of 1.10 miles. 

Wolf River Valley Railway Company, a corporation of the State of Wis- 
consin, owning a single track railway extending from a connection with the 
Chicago and North-Western Railway near Elton, Wisconsin, to White Lake, 
Wisconsin, a distance of 1.98 miles. 


PENSIONS 


The Company has continued its policy of awarding pensions to employees, 
and during the calendar year 1920, 161 employees of the Company were 
retired from active service and granted pensions. Of those retirements, 91 
were on account of pensioners having reached the age of 70, and 70 were 
wont on account of employees having suffered permanent physical dis- 
ability. 

On December 31, 1920, there were 1,102 retired employees receiving pen- 
sions. The amount paid in pensions during the year was $385,235.42, of 
which $60,081.47 was paid by the United States Railroad Administration 
and the balance, or $325,153.95, was paid by the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway Company. The average monthly pension in force December 31, 
1920, was $31.71. 

Since the inauguration of the pension system, the total payments made 
from January 1, 1901, to December 31, 1920, was $3,804,030.38. 

FEDERAL VALUATION a 

The work of valuation of the property by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been carried forward throughout the year. The field work, 
which was commenced in 1915, and carried on continuously from that time to 
December, 1920, has now been completed, with the exception of some mis- 
cellaneous items, which will be finished during the coming spring. This 


. work is done by the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, but the cooperation and assistance of the Railway Company is 
required in the matter of furnishing maps and information and the prepara- 
tion of descriptive statements of the property, detailed statements of the 
cost of its land and equipment, as well as the rendering of active assistance 
in carrying out the field work and in the preparation of detailed statements 
of quantities. This assistance and co-operation have been regularly rendered 
through the period, It is expected that the work of tabulation and the 
application of prices and the computations of the various costs, estimates 
of reproduction costs, etc., will be substantially completed during the year 
1921, and that the Commission will be in a position to render a tentative 
report some time in the year 1922. 

During the year 1920, $426,549.25 was expended, of which amount 
$357,632.44 was borne by the company and $68,916.81 by the Railroad 
Administration. Since the commencement of this work, $1,740,935,94 has 
been expended. : 

RATES 


During the period of Federal control, rates were not advanced as the 
expense of operation increased. Effective August 26, 1920, however, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission increased the rates on interstate passenger 
traffic, 20 per cent, and on interstate freight traffic other than ore, from 
25 to 40 per cent. Several of the State Commissions declined to make like 
increases on intrastate traffic, and to secure such increases and eliminate 
unlawful discrimination between state and interstate commerce, the Com- 
pany applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission and- the' Federal 
courts, with the result that substantially all of the intrastate freight and 
passenger rates were given the same percentage of increase as was given to 


the interstate rates. 
CAPITAL STOCK “4 
There has been no change since the close of the preceding year jn the 
Capital Stock and Scrip of the Company. ‘ f 
The Capital Stock authorized by the Company is Two Hundred Million 


Bee Seevraners > of which the following has been issued to December 
» 1920: 


HELD BY THE PUBLIC: 
Commen Stock G06 Borin... 6s0eksvaccenses $145,157,128,82 


Preferred Stock and Scrip.....ccccosecoce 22,395,120.00 
Se ee ee recreate 65,000.00 
Total Stock and Scrip held by the Public............... $167,617,248.82 
Ownep By COMPANY: 
Cammsen. Siac afd Scrip. nc. ccisesiasces $2,342,512.15 
Preferred Stock and Scrip..........scccees 3,834.56 





Total Stock and Scrip owned by Company 2,346,346.71 


Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1920......$169,963,595.53 


ey 
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FUNDED DEBT 


At ‘the close of the agree | year the amount of Funde 
Debt held by the Public an 
The above amount has been decreased during the year 
ending December 31, 1920, as follows: 
C. w # 7 aud Equipment Trust Certificates redeemed: 


W. Ry. 30-year Debentures, 5%..... $10,000.00 
Mm. 3 s. & W. Ry. Consolidated First Mort- 
OO" SE Ae Pena 4,000.00 
M. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%......... 43,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%. 80,000.00 
C.. & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures 
_ f& $j‘ eee rae 285,000.00 


Cc. & N, Ww. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 
of 1912, 44%: 





a Mi all $300,000.00 
DE Mi oventeviecnebueeennd 300,000.00 
ED Gia Sicdewedvsnevenseeees 400,000.00 
—_—— 1,000,000.00 
$1,422,000.00 
By Bonds and Equipment Trust Certificates 
transferred to the srgemy from the Sinking 
Funds on W. & St. P. R, (Ext. Western 
Div.) and North Menton Union Ry, First 
Mostgase Par Bonds: 
Ry. 30-year Debentures, 5%...... $46,000.00 
M. L. S, & W. Ry. Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%......... 22,000.00 
& & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, - 19,000.00 
& N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, "5%. 67,000.00 
Wisconsin Northern Ry. First Mtge., 4%. 440,000.00 
Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures” of 
"1933, fester ected epauiatieynperrrn 45,000.00 
Mankato and aa Ulm Ry. First Mtge., 34% 416,000.00 
F. E, & M. V R. Consolidated, 6%...... 1,000.00 
Cc & N. W. Ry. "Eauipment Trust Certificates 
OE 'TSER, Bartes Cy SIS We cc ccccccccccccses 4,000.00 
$1,060,000.00 
Total Funded Debt redeemed and transferred........ 2,482,000.00 
$210,643,000.00 


And the above amount has been increased by Bonds and 
Notes sold iegine the year, as follows: 
Cc. & N. W. 10-Year Secured Gold Bonds, 
7% BAR by $2,500,000.00 General Mort- 
ga e Gold Bonds and $15,000,000.00 First 
Refunding Mortgage Bonds)....... ++. $15,000,000.00 
c* . W. Ry. ~._— Gold Notes of 
1920, 6% (secured by equipment mane 
to Company by United States Government).. 9,973,500.00 
———_———_ 24, 973,500.00 





Leaving Funded Debt held by the Public December 
SE, SE  anendedicscbacrsecneseneceseoecente . «++ $235,616,500.00 


BONDS IN THE TREASURY AND DUE FROM TRUSTEE 


At the close of the preceding, year the amount of the 

Company’s unpledged Bonds and Equipment Trust repented 

in the Treasury and Due from Trustee was.......... .- $19,749,600.00 
The above amount has been increased during the year 

ending December 31, 1920. as follows: 
Bonds Redeemed, exchangeable for General Mortgage 

Gold Bonds A 1987: 

W. & St. P. R. R. (Extension Western Divi- 





sion), First Mortgage, 7%, redeemed...... $14,400.00 
North Western Union Ry. First Mortgage, 7%, 
SEE sc cuknes 606660 beet heetes chaetues 20,000.00 
. & N. W. Ry. 30-year Debentures, 5%, re- 
4) os neha Shh ek ceee ee ret ne 10,000.00 
M. L. S. & W. Ry Consolidated First Mort- 
ie OU, DOGOMIGE cc cccccincesesorseces 4,000.00 
M. L. S. & W. Ry. Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Fund Mortgage, 5%, redeemed 43,000.00 
Cc. & N. W Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%, 
CE. 3. eee echedvbawesetienadés 80,000.00 
Cc, & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 
Se Ss Se on 6 ccc dnencescseccese 285,000.00 
¥ $456,400.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds 
of 1987, due from Trustee on account of 
Construction Expenditures made during the 
WOE 5662 4a kt CEN ERESE ERSTE OOD ERE CE CHES 1,000,000.00 
$1,456,400.00 
Bonds and Equipment Trust Certificates 
transferred to the Treasury from the Sinking 
Funds on W. & St. P. R. (Ext. Western 
Div.) and North Western Union Ry. First 
La ge Bonds: 
& NW . Ry. 30- has Debentures, 5%...... $46,000.00 
Mi. o * & W.R Extension and Improve- 
ment Sinking Feed Mortgage, 5%......... 22,000.00 
© & N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of ae 6%. 19,000.00 
& N. W. Ry. Sinking Fund of 1879, 5%. 67.900.00 
Wisconsin Northern Ry. First Mtge., 4%.... 440,000.00 
G . Ry. Sinking Fund Debentures of 
1933, RRA Ne ty eat dep aaa EDN 45,000.00 
Mankato and New Ulm Ry. First Mortgage, 
I eke ara a ell i i de ac ws whiners 416,000.00 
. E. & M. V. R. R. Consolidated, 6%....... 1,000.00 
& N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates 
— ete CE Ba ie Ce ctcasivcccevens 4,000.00 
$1,060,000.00  2,516,400.00 
$22,266,000.00 


And the above amount has been decreased during the 
year, as follows: 
. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Certificates of 1913, 414%, 
retired: 


in Sinking Funds was....... 45013, 125,000.00 
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SOUND: TDs oe peering sen dedce seciemnioe comms $400,000.00 
EE Die Ree Ceweng ieisne eid cmb eeeueees 485,000.00 
SE EN er 115.000.00 
. & N. W. Ry. —_ ment Trust Certificates 
“of 1917, 5%, retire 
es en 422,000.00 
BOUEES Fhe 6 cccsecccverecevecooscesececes 400,000.00 
See ee eee pes neem 178,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold Bonds 
of 1987, 5% (in Treasury on December 31, 
1919), deposited as pait security for the C. 
& N. W. Ry. 10-Year Secured Gold Bonds 
sold ‘during Be Ns oi ones eu certs ceneaes 2,500,000.00 
minicom’ SSURCCRS 
Total in Treasury unpledged December 31, 1920...... $17,766,000.00 











In addition to the bonds in the Treasury, as above, the following bonds 
owned by the Company are pledged as security for the C. & N. W. Ry 
10-Year Woe Gold Bonds sold during the year: 

& N. W. General Mortgage Gold of 1987, 5%...... $2,500,000.00 

& N. W. a First and Refunding Mortgage, 6% (issued 

“during the year on account of construction expenditures 

made during the preceding five years)...........0+.e008- 15,000,000.00 


MEL wiser auseabaasedee wr munhalinnende Cenmnees vad $17, 500, 000.00 


MILES OF RAILROAD 
The total! number of miles of railroad owned December 31, 





SE SE aihices tragstrak etn ace Ain ke tee A, ALAC A OCR RRREN Used Seg eas 8,328.86 miles 
- Jn addition to which the Company operated under Trackage 
ights: 
eoria & Pekin Union Railway (in the City 
ey GING oe ix ee werawucnuaenenneeos.n 2.02 miles 
New York Central Railroad (Churchill to 
5 SAPO eee ee 2.80 “ 
Union Pacific Railroad (Broadway Station, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to South Omaha, 
re a ee en eee ee we © 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway: 
ee ee 24.70 * 
Elroy to bt a eae daleca:ciadeaioacaceincaceoe 22.79 * 
Ss ek UO een a> 
Illinois Central Railroad (Sioux City to Wren, 
MOWED ‘icccsenteveecsneetnsueouneweesonews 10.10 “ 
—— 73.42 * 
Total Miles of Railroad Operated _ 
December 31, 1920.......cc0. 402.28 miles 
The above mileage is located as follows: 
TUN. ana wig slacg ere @arn ae aiars ack S a aie atiteees he teieee-n 824.53 miles 
0, ee ee Cee eee 2.168:12 © 
PrN iss: 4:- ciel bidiinin Gg stares ever ela Oi ploy ew Bre iro ecerhlne 510.90 ‘“ 
EN diet gaa aa dieu ad anaaaen tie ObbW a pibtesans 650.30 “ 
WN, ice eet KaWRERRED EER Se MARE ANOK DEE wee sK CHEE SSS 1,632.55 © 
I OR on aa cul clin yal babble sees 6 6648s RAG 4.25 °° 
eR ee eee basretnnsctosinns 1,230.45 * 
TREN “ack ois. CRRA catwaeUa dau ee saan miele cde bere 1,100.80 ‘“ 
or NN gua cc anwian du dcte ate Vinwea. bale ne Wkimminnan-oetes 278.35 “* 
_ | ae pina eaceceicet RS Ae eee eS 8,402.28 miles 


LANDS 


During the year ending December 31,- 1920, 16,396.11 acres and 92 town 
lots of the Company’s Land Grant lands were sold for the total consideration 
of $877,400.18. The number of acres remaining in the several -Grants 
December 31, 1920, amounted to 268,133.16 acres, of which 42,074.51 acres 
were under contract for sale, leaving unsold 226,058.65 acres. 


The Board announces with sorrow the death, on July 22, 1920, of Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt (Senior), who served as a director from September 
27, 1884, and as a member of the Executive Committee from June 4, 1891, to 
the time of his death. 


Appended hereto may be found statements, accounts and statistics and 
the condition of the Company’s affairs on December 31, 1920. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
: } W. H. FINLEY, President. 
Chicago, April 1, 1921, 





PROFIT AND LOSS—DECEMBER 31, 1920 


: Cr. 
Credit Balance, December 31, 1919..........c.cccsccccccccs $55,531,371.42 
CREDITS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DeEcEMBER 31, 1920: 

Balance Income brought forward from Income Account (see 





Ss I MUM vaio ao acdc ear cesar tnekecisia vec 3,633,978.95 
EE EE EOE REE ie ane a 42,279.41 
Net Profit from Sale of Land i eee 909,320.46 
Amount transferred from Me Surplus” on ac- 

count of the retirement of W. & St. R. R. (Extension 

Western Division) and North had Union Ry. First 

TINS a one cc aiec eee Visigh eh exe dew ascends 2,541,036.62 

$62,657.986.86 

Dr. ; 


CHARGES FOR THE VEAR Enptnc Decemeer 31, 1920: 
Depreciation accrued prior to July 1, 1907. on equipment 


retired or changed from one class to another............ $443,827.05 
Net loss en property sold or abandoned and not replaced... 181,818.71 
Debt discourt extinguished through surplus..............- 723,803.35 
ee eae eee ree 568,140.01 


Balance Credit, December 31, 1920, carried to Balance Sheet. 60,740,397.74 


$62,657,986.86 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Railway Officers 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


George N. Yard, acting secretary and treasurer of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, has been elected secretary and treasurer 
with headquarters at Galveston, Texas. 


J. G. Lynch has been appointed freight claim agent of the 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation, succeeding J. N. Campbell, 
who has been promoted to general freight and passenger 
agent, effective May. 23. 


J. C. Hume, division claim agent of the International & 
Great Northern, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 
has been promoted to general claim agent, with headquarters 
at Palestine, Tex., succeeding J. S. O’Flynn, deceased. 


Operating 


W. H. Johnson, superintendent of terminals of the Nor- 
folk & Western with headquarters at Norfolk, Va., has been 
appointed general agent arid superintendent of terminals, 
effective June 1. 


Charles M. Shriver, assistant superintendent of the Balti- 
more terminals of the Baltimore & Ohio; has been promoted 
to superintendent of terminals to fill the vacancy made by 
the advancement of F. 
G. Hoskins to superin- 
tendent of the Balti- 
more division, effective 
June 1. Mr. Shriver is 
28 years old, having 
entered the service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
11 years ago as a ma- 
chinist helper at the 
Mt. Clare shops. After 
serving his apprentice- 
ship, he served as a ma- 
chinist at the Riverside 
shops and later was 
promoted to fuel in- 
spector. On April 1, 
1916, he was promoted 
to assistant road fore- 
man of engines. at 
Cumberland, Md., and, 
in March, 1917, he be- 
came trainmaster of the 
Philadelphia division. He was later transferred to the Ohio 
division in a similar capacity. Mr. Shriver was furloughed 
in July, 1918, for military service, and sailed immediately 
for France where he served as a lieutenant with the railroad 
engineers in handling the heavy rush of troops and materials. 
Mr. Shriver returned from abroad in May, 1919, and resumed 
his service with the Baltimore & Ohio as trainmaster of the 
Wheeling division at Wheeling, W. Va. He became assistant 
superintendent of the Baltimore terminals July 1, 1920, from 
which position he has now been promoted. 





C. M. Shriver 


Traffic 


C. O’D. Pascault, division passenger agent of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
has resigned and the position has been discontinued. 


J..N. Campbell has been appointed general freight and 
passenger agent of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation, 
effective May. 23, succeeding E. C. D. Marshall, deceased. 


J: A. Rockwell, general agent of the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., will retire 
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in accordance with the pension rules of the company and 
the office will be abolished, effective June 1. 


Robert A. Trovillion, chief clerk to the general freight 
agent of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to assistant general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters, 
effective May 21, suc- 
ceeding H. G. Powell, 
who has resigned to 
accept service with the 
Illinois Terminal Com- 
pany, with headquarters 
at Alton, Ill. Mr. Tro- 
villion was born at Gol- 
conda, Ill., on August 
26, 1887, and was edu- 
cated’ at the Western 
Military Academy, Al- 
ton, Ill. He entered 
railroad service on De- 
cember 10, 1906, as a 
stenographer in the of- 
fice of the assistant 
general freight agent of 
the Illinois Central at 
St. Louis, Mo. ° During 
the next ten years, he 
served in various posi- 
tions including chief clerk in the St. Louis. office,.and on 
February 15, 1916, was transferred to Chicago as assistant 
chief clerk to the general freight agent. He was made chief 
clerk to the general freight agent on May 11, 1917. Mr. 
Trovillion served in the air service of the army during the 
war, and upon his return to civilian life resumed his position 
as chief clerk. 





R. A. Trovillion 


Robert W. Davis, freight traffic manager of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., 
has retired under the pension rules of the company, effective May 
20, and the office of freight traffic manager has been discontinued. 
Mr. Davis was born at Union Square, Oswego County, N. Y. 
He entered railway service in 1871 as an apprentice for the’ Syra- 
cuse & Northern (now a part of the New York Central). The 
following year he became a telegraph operator. In 1876 he was 
promoted to agent at Union Square. In 1880 he became train 
dispatcher and night ticket agent at Watertown, N. Y., and, in 
1881, traveling auditor. He then served a short time as auditor 
and assistant treasurer of the Syracuse, Chenango & New York 
(now also a part of the New York Central). From 1882 to 1884 
he served as a train dispatcher for the Rochester & Pittsburgh 
(the predecessor of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh). He 
then became traveling freight agent and chief clerk in the freight 
department and remained in the position until 1892, when he 
was promoted to general freight agent. In 1907 he was appointed 
freight traffic manager. 


Mechanical 


E. J. McSweeney, division master mechanic of the Balti- 
more & Ohio with headquarters at Washington, Ind., has 
been transferred to Garrett, Ind., succeeding W. F. Moran, 
resigned. C. M. Newman succeeds Mr. McSweeney: These 
appointments and changes were effected June 1.. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


J. J. Desmond, roadmaster of the Louisiana division of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters: at McComb, Miss.; has 
been transferred to the Chicago Terminal, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding P. H. Leonard, who has been ap- 
pointed track supervisor, with the same headquarters. C, M. 
Chumley, roadmaster of the Mississippi division, with head- 
quarters at Water Valley, Miss., has been transferred to 
the Louisiana division, succeeding Mr. Désmond: C. M. 
Pittman, Jr., succeeds Mr. Chumley. The appointments and 
changes were effective June 1. 


P. G. Lang, Jr., whose appointment as engineer of bridged 





of the Baltimore & Ohio was announced in the Railway Age 
of May 27 (page 1252), was born at Philadelphia, Pa. He 


was educated at the 
Northeast Manual 
Training High School 
of that city and at the 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which insti- 
tution he was gradu- 
ated in 1905 with the 
degree of bachelor of 
science in civil engi- 
neering. During 1905 
and 1906 he was em- 
ployed at the Pencoyd 
plant of the American 
Bridge Company. Dur- 
ing the latter year he 
left this company to 
become bridge designer 
for the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio at 
Johnson City, Tenn. In 
December, 1907, he en- 
tered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio as assistant engineer in the bridge depart- 
ment, In December, 1917, he was promoted to chief bridge 
draftsman and on August 1, 1918, to assistant engineer of 
bridges, which position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. Since October, 1919, Mr. Lang has been in com- 
plete charge of bridge work for the company. 





P. G. Lang, Jr. 


Purchasing and Stores 


John E, Mahaney, whose appointment as superintendent of 
stores of the Chesapeake & Ohio was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 20 (page 1196), was born at St. Paul, 
Minn., December 23, 1879, and entered railway service in the 
stores department of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie at Minneapolis in 1895. In 1900 he went with the 
Eastern Minnesota (Great Northern) as general foreman. 
From 1903 to 1906 he served the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific in a similar capacity. He then served the Southern 
Pacific as storekeeper, leaving that position in 1910 to be- 
come general storekeeper of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation. In 1913 he went with the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle as general purchasing agent and general store- 
keeper. Two years later he became general storekeeper of 
the Norfolk Southern. During federal control Mr. Mahaney 
served the Procurement section, Railroad Administration, as 
supervisor of stores of the Northwestern region. On May 1, 
1919, he returned to the Norfolk Southern as general store- 
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keeper, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


Obituary 


F. M. Rugg, general agent, passenger department, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was killed in an automobile accident near North 
Branch, Minn., on May 20. _ 


Henry B. Ledyard, chairman of the board of directors 

and former president of the Michigan Central, whose death 
was announced in the Railway Age of May 27 (page 1252), 
was born at Paris, 
France, on February 
20, 1844. He was edu- 
cated at the United 
States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, 
New York, and entered 
railway service in Janu- 
ary, 1870, in the engi- 
neering department of 
the Northern Pacific. 
In July of the same 
year he became a clerk 
in the office of the di- 
vision superintendent of 
the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, and in 
1872 was promoted to 
assistant superintendent 
of that road. A year 
later he was promoted 
to superintendent of H. B. Ledyard 
the Eastern division. 
In October, 1874, Mr. Ledyard was appointed assistant gen- 
eral superintendent and chief engineer of the Michigan Cen- 
tral. He was promoted to general superintendent in 1876, 
and in 1877, was appointed general manager. Five years 
later he was elected president of the Michigan Central and 
served in that position until January, 1905, when he resigned 
the presidency to become chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. This latter position he held continuously until the 
time of his death. 








Tue Cuicaco CHAPTER of the American Society of Steel 
Treating has elected the following officers: Chairman, H. M. 
Wood, Ingalls-Shepard division, Wyman Gordon Company, 
Harvey, Ill.; vice-chairman, T. A. Lovegren, Standard Forging 
Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
Blumberg, Illinois Steel Company. 
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An Austrian Compound, Superheated Passenger Locomotive 






























